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FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


REMARKS ON JEPHTHAH’S VOW. 
Judges, ch. xi. v. 29—31, 34—40. 


Tue question whether Jephthah, a celebrated ruler of the He- 
brews, actually sacrificed his daughter, is one upon which distin- 
guished biblical criticks and commentators have been divided in 
opinion. Upon such a subject it can hardly be expected, that, 
at this period, any thing new should be advanced. It may be 
profitable, however, to review briefly the arguments that ‘have 
been adduced on either side of the question, and to mark the 
progress which has been made towards a solution of the difh- 
culties with which the’ subject is encumbered. The account 
which the author of the book of Judges has given us of this trans- 
action is so brief, and our knowledge of the manners, customs, 
and modes of thinking, which prevailed at the time when it took 
place, so imperfect,.that a full and satisfactory explanation of 
every particular, on any supposition, cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected. It is believed, however, that weighty considerations 
may be offered in justification of the opinion, that Jephthah’s 
daughter was not tmmolated, but devoted to the special service of Je- 
hovah in a perpetual virginity. On any other supposition J do not 
see how the conduct of Jephthah can be reconciled with the un- 
qualified eulogium passed upon him by the great apostle to the 
Gentiles.* I shall endeavour, therefore, to notice the principal 
reasons which have induced the opinion here stated, and then 
answer some objections that have been brought against it. 

The vow made by Jephthah, previously to his encountering 
the Ammonites, is recorded in ch. xi. v. 30, 31, “* And Jephthah 
vowed a vow unto the Lord and said, if Thou shalt without fail 
deliver the children of Ammon into mine hands, then it shall be 
that whatsoevert cometh forth from the doors of my house to meet 


* Heb. xi. 32. “ And what shall I say more ? for the time would fail me to 
tell of Gedeon, and of Barack, and of Sampson, and of Jepthae, of David also, 
and Samuel, and of the prophets, who through faith subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, &c.” 

t The Hebrew language has but one relative pronoun >yx asher, which 
is of all genders and numbers. The Vulgate, and likewise the Septuagint in- 
terpreters, have rendered it in this place by the masculine pronoun whosoever 
instead of the neuter whatsoever. This circumstancé has probably had some 
influence in giving currency to the opinion of a human sacrifice. — | 
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me, when I return in peace from the children of Ammon, shall 
surely be the Lord’s, and I will offer it up for a burnt offering.” 

The Hebrew particle (1) vav. translated and in our version 
(v. 31.) is commonly a copulatide conjunction ; but sometimes the 
sense evidently requires that it should be rendered disjunctively. 
This will be made evident by an examination of the following 
passages: Deut. xvii. 9. ** Thou shalt go to the priest (;) or to 
the judge.”’* Ex. xxi. 17. “And he that curseth his father ()) 
or his mother.” Jer. xiii. 23. “Can the Ethiopean change his 
skin, (1) or the leopard his spots?” Psl. cxliii. 7. “* Hide not thy 
face from me: or (i. e. otherwise) I shall be like those who sink 
into the pit.” In like manner the Greek particle xa is often dis- 
junctive in the New Testament. Matt. xii. 37. “By thy words 
thou shalt be justified, or (xa) by thy words thou shalt be con- 
demned.”t Phillip. iv. 16. ‘* For even in Thessalonica ye sent 
(xae dmak xat dts) once or twice to my necessity.” Vid. also Titus 
iii. 10. Among Latin writers et is frequently used for aut or vel. 
The passage in question, therefore, will fairly admit of the fol- 
lowing rendering. ‘It shall be that whatsoever cometh out of 
the doors of my house to meet me, shall either be Jehovah’s, or 
I will offer it a holocaust.”{ If, however, the common render- 
ing of the particle be preferred in this case, still it will by no 
means follow that Jephthah had any thought of a human victim 
when he made his vow. He doubtless had, around his house, a 
farm stocked with oxen, sheep, goats, and other domestick ani- 
mals suitable for sacrifice, which daily wandered at large about 
his grounds. On going forth against the enemies of his God and 
country, he made a vaya and conditional vow, which, as 
I conceive, he intended to perform agreeably to the prescriptions 
of the Mosaick ritual. In making his vow, may we not rational- 
ly suppose him to have imagined, that on his return victorious, 
he might ‘meet his drove of cattle, his flock of sheep, or his herd 
of goats; and that his intention was, to present a hecatomb of 
these animals as a grateful oblation to God? Indeed, is it not 
nearly certain that his mind was directed to such animals as the 
law permitted to be sacrificed for a burnt offering; and not even 


* Comp. v.12, where the septuagint version renders }(vav) by » instead 
of nas. 


t Some Greek MSS. read » instead of xa: in this passage : but it is probably 
a gloss. There can be no doubt, however, that » and «a are frequently in- 
terchanged in the N. T. 


t Heb. aby sept. droxavrwpa. Holocausts, or whole burnt offerings, were 
expiatory sacrifices, in which the victims were entirely consumed. The 
animals immolated at a holocaust were bullocks of three years old, goats and 
lambs of a year old, turtle doves and young pigeons. Vide Jahn’s Bib. Arch- 
wology, sec. 379. 
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to unclean animals, much less to a human being.* The event, 
however, was very different from what he had anticipated. He 
was met on his return by a troop of damsels, with his only 
daughter at their head. Over her companions he could have no 
controul, and she could not be slain by the law, which forbade hu- 
man sacrifice. What then did he do? Had an animal, proper 
for an holocaust first presented itself, unquestionably he would 
have sacrificed it, agreeably to his original intention; but as this 
was not the case, and as no law required or permitted him to im- 
molate his daughter, he consecrated her to Jehovah as he could, 
viz. by devoting her a virgin to his special, exclusive service. 
He did to her according to his vow, (according to the spirit if not 
the letter of it,) and she knew not a man:” i. e. she remained in 
a state of perpetual virginity.t 

There were among the Hebrews two kinds of vows, one 
denominated -) neder, the other orn cherem, between which 
there existed a very obvious and important difference. The 
former was a vow by which not only property of various descrip- 
tions, (e. g. money, lands, houses and animals, clean and unclean :) 
but also servants, children, and the person himself who made the 
vow, might be consecrated to God. Animals proper for sacrifice 
that were thus devoted, were to be slain; but those which by 
the law were excluded from the altar, were to be sold according 
to the valuation of the priest. They could be redeemed, how- 
ever, by the additional payment of a fifth part of the valuation. 
Human beings devoted by this vow, became servants in the tab- 
ernacle, and subsequently in the temple, unless they were re- 
deemed.t 

But the vow cherem|| had respect to something devoted to Je- 
hovah, without the possibility of redemption. This vow was 
commonly uttered with reference to an enemy, and whenever 
that was the case, it implied utter destruction; and it was esteem- 
ed sacriligeous, in a conquering army, to appropriate any of the 
spoil thus devoted to their own use.§ By this vow, sometimes 
cities, fields, animals and individuals of the human species, were 


* “ Quid? si asinus aut canis occurrisset, debuitne holocaustum fieri? Non 
sane. Ergo nec humani generis quicquam.” Grotius. 


t The 39th verse is very obscurely expressed in the ns “Et fecit ei 
sicut voverat, gue ignorabat virum.” The original is much more eoouenaaly 
rendered in the Chaldaick paraphrase, with which the septuagint and Englis 
versions agree: “ fecit illi votum suum, quod vovit; et illa non cognovit vi- 
cum.” Vide Maltby’s Llustrations. 


t Vide Levit. xxvii. 1—24, Jahn’s Bib. Arche. sec. 394, 


|| Heb. >>5n cherem from the verb town charam, to devote to Jehovah, 
to consecrate. This vow was sometimes called The irrevocable curse ; and 
the thing devoted by it, The accursed thing. 

" Joshua vi. 17—19; vii. 1—24. 
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devoted to Jehovah. The seven nations of Canaan generally, 
and the inhabitants of Jericho in particular, were thus devoted to 
destruction on account of their wickedness. During the adminis- 
tration of Moses, we find a similar vow uttered against the king 
of Arad ; - um. xxi. 1—3.) If an Israelitish city introduced the 
worship of strange gods, it was to be devoted to Jehovah by this 
vow, and to remain unbuilt forever. (Deut. xiii. 16—18.) The 
vow cherem was designed in its operation to bear only upon the 
wicked, who were thereby made an example to others. 

Now Jephthah’s vow was of the former, and not of the hatter 
description. The word -3 neder occurs twice in the course of 
the history (v. 30 and 39;) but the term ow cherem is no where 
either expressed or implied. I infer therefore, that in the vow 
itself, which Jephthah uttered, there was nothing which made it 
requisite for him to sacrifice his daughter. . 

The supposition of an actual sacrifice in the case under consid- 
eration, evidently fastens a stigma upon the whole Jewish nation, 
which their history will hardly warrant. 

When Saul rashly brought his excellent son. Jonathan under the 
vow cherem, the curse of utter destruction, the people very pro- 
perly interfered and rescued him; for the crime was not Jona- 
than’s but Saul’s. In the present case, then, if we admit that 
Jephthah actually sacrificed his daughter, we fix the imputation 
of gross inhumanity and injustice upon the Hebrews, in not inter- 
posing between an innocent and helpless female, and her rash 
and presumptuous father. This is repelled by the well known 
history aad character of the nation. 

Again: this supposition is also inconsistent with the whole ten- 
our aad spirit of the Mosaick law. 

Some distinguished criticks, in order to vindicate Jephthah in 
immolating his daughter, have endeavoured to prove, from Levit. 
xxvii. 28, 29, that human sacrifices were allowed by the Jewish 
ritual. In reply, it may be observed, that the werd translated 
devoted thing, in the passage referred to, is cherem and not neder. 
In the former part of the chapter, Moses prescribes rules in re- 
gard to persons or things consecrated by ihe latter vow, where it 
is expressly stated that every thing may be redeemed except 
clean beasts proper for sacrifice. But in v. 28, 29, a transition is 
made to the peculiar vow cherem, which was irrevocable and ad- 
mitted of no redemption. These verses, therefore, according to 
Le Clerc, Rosenmueller, and the best biblical criticks, have ex- 
clusive respect to the enemies of the Jewish republick, and con- 
sequently do not apply to the present case. Admitting, however, 
that the true meaning of this passage is obscure and doubtful, the 
well established principles of interpretation require us to com- 
pare obscure, doubtful, and ambiguous passages with those, the 
meaning of which is clear and definite, and to explain the former 
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in accordance with the latter. Hence we should construe the 
passage in question, according to the general tenour of the Mo- 
saick institutions, and specially in coincidence with those precepts 
which appertain to the same or a similar subject. What then is 
the general tenour of the Jewish law? It is, throughout, mild and 
humane. In these respects it far surpasses the wisest institutions 
of the heathen world, and will not suffer by a comparison’ with 
many codes that exist in the present day among Christian nations. 
One important object of this law was to preserve the Hebrews 
from those errours, vices, and cruelties which disgraced idolatrous 
nations. Now among the heathen customs, from the practice of 
which, Jehovah deterred the Hebrews by the denunciation of 
severe punishment, was the immolation of human victims upon 
the sacred altar, especially of children slain by the hands of their 
parents. (Deut. xii. 29—31.) Moreover the royal psalmist, and 
the inspired prophets, who well understood the import and de- 
sign of the Mosaick law, repeatedly, and in the strongest terms, 
express their indignation at the wickedness and criminality of 
the Jews, in violating the command of Jehovah relative to this 
subject. (Psl. cvi. 37, 38; Isaiah lvii. 5; Jer. vii. 31; xix. 5.) 
From these passages it is most evident that the Jews could not com- 
mit a greater mistake than to fancy that Jehovah would, or could 
be, propitiated by the exercise of cruelty and injustice towards 
others, or by the sacrifice of innocent persons, upon altars conse- 
crated to him. All the precepts of the law; all the admonitions 
of the prophets; in fine, the whole tenour and spirit of the sacred 
Scriptures coincide with the sentiment, that human sacrifices are 
cruel, iniquitous, and unavaiiing. Accordingly Josephus, who 
thinks that Jephthah sacrificed his daughter a burnt offering, ad- 
mits that in thus doing, “ he offered such an oblatioa as was nei- 
ther conformable to the divine law, nor acceptable to God; not 
considering what opinion the hearers would have of such a prac- 
tice.”* Jahn also says that “ Jephthah, in slaying his daughter, 
in conformity with this vow, (i. e. the vow cherem,) violated at 
least the spirit of the Mosaick laws.”’t 

Further; if human sacrifices had been allowed by the Mosaick 
law, would not some vestiges of such a practice be found in the 
annals of the Hebrew nation? Wad the immolation of human 
victims been required or permitted, is it not a reasonable pre- 


* Josephus’s Antiquities of the Jews. B. 5, c. 7, s. 10. 


t Jahn’s Bib. Arche. s. 494. Schulz, in his Scholia in Vetus Testamentum, 
and Scott, in his Commentary, make the same concession, and attribute the 
conduct of Jephthah to his ignorance of the law. I would not pretend to af- 
firm how much knowledge Jephthah possessed of the Mosaick precepts, 
but such gross and palpable ignorance of | them, as by the supposition, is pre- 
dicated of him, does not seem to comport very well with his elevated sta- 
tion, his known character for piety, the nature of his publick duties, and the 
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| sumption, that those persons who presented such sacrifices, would 
be regarded by the Deity as highly meritorious, on account of the 
superiour dignity aud value of their offering? Might we not ex- 
pect to find, on every occasion of publick calamity and distress, the 
i princes and rulers of the nation presenting te God such an obla- 
}! tion as would be most likely to prove efficacious, either for avert- 
Ik ing his anger, or conciliating his favour? We know that on such 
occasions, this was frequently done by other nations, and that the 
altars of idolatry smoked with human victims. Might we not pre- 
sume that the same custom would have prevailed among the He- 
brews? But no expiation of this kind offered by them is record- 
ed on the pages of history. Since, then, human sacrifices were 
Hi neither practised nor approved of by the Jews, except in times of 
th extreme degeneracy, and then not upon the altar of Jehovah, 
but upon idolatrous altars; since they were neither commanded 
nor allowed by the Mosaick ritual, and since the Supreme Being 
Hit every where threatens severe and conadign punishment against 
i those who presume to offer such victims to him ; can it be credit- 
tt ed that Jephtbah, a distinguished judge and ruler of Israel, upon 
THE whom, we are expressly told, the spirit of Jehovah rested, (c. xi. 
fh v. 29,) and whose faith or trust in God is honourably mentioned 
by the apostle, committed a crime so abhorrent to human nature, 
as the sacrifice of a beloved and only daughter? In view of 
these considerations, | am driven to the conclusion that he did 
not sacrifice her, but devoted or consecrated her to the service of 
Jehovah in the tabernacle To this opinion several objections 
have been urged, which require a brief examination. 

Objection First. It is said, if Jephthah, according to the tenour 
of his vow, was required only to consecrate his daughter to the 
peculiar and exclusive service of the Lord, why did he not avail 
himself of the right to redeem her? 

To this objection it may be replied, that, as the historian has 
not assigned the reason of his conduct in this particular, we can 
only conjecture it. Some have supposed that he omitted to re- 
deem his daughter in consequence of his ignorance of the law; 
but this is wholly gratuitous. Others, with more probability, 
have attributed his conduct to the influence of superstition. He 
may have imagined that to redeen: his daughter for the trifling 
sum of thirty shekels of silver, (Levit. xxvii. 4,) instead of yield- 
he ing her up to the service of the sanctuary, would, under the pe- 

culiar circumstances in which he was placed, imply in him an 





period when this transaction took place. Besides, is it credible that such an 
offence against the laws of God and of humanity, arising too from a cause, 
which, instead of mitigating or palliating it, evidently increased its criminality, 
would have been passed over in silence by David and the prophets, when al- 
luding to a like trespass committed by the Hebrews at a subsequent period, 
or by Paul, when he ranks Jephthah among those of whom the world was 
not worthy ? 
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inadequate sense of the divine goodness, in crowning his arms 
with victory. Probably, when he made the vow, he had no 
thought of a redemption. He may have feared, therefore, that 
he should incur the divine displeasure, by exonerating himself in 
any way from the payment of the vow, according to his original 
intention. 

He may have preferred rather to resign his daughter into the 
hands of the priest, however painful the separation may have 
been to his own feelings, than to seem, by availing himself of a 
saving clause in the statute, to have violated his religious obli- 
gations. Taking into consideration his elevated station, he may 
have apprehended that the redemption of his daughter would 
have a bad influence on the nation at large, by leading them to 
regard all vows, whether of a civil or religious nature, as worth- 
less, and the violation of them a minor offence. Some of these 
considerations may have had weight in determining Jephthah not 
to avail himself, in this case, of the privilege of redemption. 

Obj. 2. It is objected, that it was not customary among the 
Hebrews to appoint virgins to any offices of religion. 

It is readily admitted, that the priests and Levites were ex- 
clusively employed in the publick administration of sacred things. 
Still there were other humbler services connected with the tab- 
ernacle and temple, but not specifically referred to in the Mosa- 
ick ritual, which could be, and were performed, by persons who 
neither belonged to the priesthood nor to the tribe of Levi. The 
Gibeonites were hewers of wood, and drawers of water for the 
house of God. (Joshua ix. 27.) 

The persons who are denominated in the book of Ezra, Nethi- 
nim, or consecrated ones, were servants of the temple or sanctua- 
ry, and performed the inferiour services in the same. The pro- 
phet Samuel, before his birth, was dedicated, by his pious mother, 
to the service of God, according to the vow neder; and after- 
wards, not being redeemed, he was employed about the sanctua- 
ry, long before he had attained the age prescribed for the Le 
vites or priests, to enter upon the duties of their office.* Women, 
if not redeemed, would find employment in grinding or pounding 
the corn, of which, the sacred loaves were made, in baking the 
bread, spinning, weaving, and making the sacred vestments for 
the priests, or in some other occupation connected with the ser- 
vices and rites of religion. In this way we may suppose the 
Gibeonitish women, and the wives of the Nethinim, to have been 
employed. It is true, we can appeal to no statute which required 
perpetual celibacy in those who were thus consecrated to God ; 
still it is highly probable that this was expected of unmarried 
females, in order that they might not be encumbered with the 


* 1 Sam. i. 11; ii. 18, &e. 
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concerns of domestick life, thereby rendering themselves incom- 
petent to discharge the religious duties which devolved upon 
them. 

Obj. 3. It has been remarked, that the excessive grief of Jeph- 
thah, the voluntary seclusion of his daughter for two months, and 
the annual lamentation of the Hebrew females, on her account, 
can be accounted for on no other supposition than that of her 
death. 

(1.) A sufficient cause for Jephthah’s grief, it is believed, may 
be found in the fact of his daughter’s continning till death in a 
state of celibacy. So great was the deference and respect paid 
by the Hebrews to parents, and the gift of children was esteemed 
so great a blessing among all the ancient nations, that those fe- 
males who died childless, or who lived without the prospect of 
offspring, were regarded as peculiarly unfortunate and unhappy. 
The Greek tragedian:* frequently allude to this fact. Particular- 
ly among the Hebrews, celibacy was esteemed a great reproach ; 
for besides that they thought none could live a single life with- 
out great danger of sin, each one hoped that from his family, the 
promised Messiah, the seed that should bruise the serpent’s head, 
would spring.* 

(2.) If Jephthah’s daughter had been doomed to an untimely 
death, is it not remarkable that she should request permission of 
her father to retire to the mountains for the purpose of lamenting 
her virginity alone, and not her approaching dissolution? Was 
the loss of life nothing, that she should bewail only her celibacy ? 
‘** Being two months at liberty to go where she pleased, if at the 
expiration of that term, she knew that she was to bleed upon the 
altar, having the tragical scene constantly in her thoughts, as the 
fatal day drew nearer and nearer, would she not have been tempt- 
ed to make her escape ? Would not her companions have advised 
and assisted her flight? She returned, however, at the set time 
to her father, who did to her according to his vow ; but if this had 
consisted in laying her a victim upon the altar, after thus relat- 
ing her death, would the historian have gravely added the fol- 
lowing words, 4nd she knew no man? Is it not manifest, that in 
this clause is expressed the meaning of the vow, and that it had 
its fulfilment in her continuing to the end of her days in a state 
of celibacy, devoted to the service of religion, and secluded from 
the common cares and enjeyments of the world.”’t 

(3.) The last particular in this objection is founded on the pre- 


* For the same reason sterility was looked upon not only as a ground of 
reproach, but as a punishment from God. Gen. xvi.4; xxi. 6; xxx. 1, 13, 
20,23; Ruth iv. 14; 1 Sam. i. 6,7; 2 Sam. vi. 23; xx. 3, Psl. cxxvii. 3—5 ; 
exxviii. 3; Prov. xvii. 6; Hos.ix. 14; Horne’s Introduction, vol. 3, p. 421, 3d 
Lond. edit. 


t Dr. Osgood’s Expos. of Jephthah’s Vow. Sermons, p. 441. 
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sumption that the Hebrew daughters annually assembled at the 
grave of Jephthah’s daughter, in order to lament her untimely 
death. The word translated in v. 40. to lament, occurs in this 
form only in one other passage in the Hebrew Bible, (Judges v. 11) 
where it is rendered in our authorized version to rehearse. In 
this place the corresponding word in the Septuagint is Jenrvev 
and in the vulgate plangant. Schleusner in his Lex. in v. 5. gives 
to the Greekw ord the signification of confabulare, to converse. 
Houleigant translates the Hebrew word to comfort. In the mar- 
gin of our English Bibles it is rendered to talk with. Gesenius in 
his invaluable Lexicon attaches to the word in this form the signi- 
fication of to praise, tételebrate, which is probably its true mean- 
ing. There does not appear, therefore, to be any thing in the 
original from which we should infer that the daughters of Israel 
assembled annually at the tomb of Jephthah’s daughter in order 
to bewail her death, but rather that they spent four days annual- 
ly at the sanctuary conversing with her and praising her virtues. 
Besides, as Dr. Osgood has well remarked ‘no custom of cele- 
brating the dead, after the funeral obsequies were performed, 
ever prevailed among the Jews. By representing them as un- 
clean, and pronouncing every person defiled who approathed or 
touched a corpse, the Mosaic law inspired the Jews with a kind 
of horror for the dead. Of course it could not have been a cus- 
tom with their daughters to make annual visits to the grave of 
Jephthah’s daughter, or of lamenting over her. We are constrain- 
ed, therefore, to understand these visits as made to her while she 
was yet living in a state of retirement and seclusion from the 
world.” These are the principal objections that have «been 
reared against the position advanced in this dissertation, and it re- 
mains with the reader to determine whether they are formidable 
enough to destroy the force of those positive arguments which 
have been adduced in its justification. J. M. 


BISHOP GRISWOLD’S ADDRESS 


TO THE NINTH CONVENTION OF THE EASTERN DIOCESE. 


My friends and Brethren :—'The rapid course of revolving 
time, bas again, and thus soon brought about the season most in- 
teresting to this Diocese ; the meeting of its annual Convention. 
Once more are we called to unite in thankful acknowledgments 
to the Father of mercies, that we have been preserved through 
the vicissitudes and perils of another year, and are permitted to 
assemble at this, the appointed time and place. 

My labours, of which it becomes my duty now to render you 
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some brief account, have been no less abundant, than in former 
years. Almost the whole of our Churches have been visited 
within the year ; and in my visitations, I have preached from once 
to four times, and in the greatest part of them have administered 
Confirmation, and the Lord’s Supper. A short statement of what 
is most singular or necessary for information, will be all that it is 
expedient, or that you will desire. 

After the adjournment of our last Convention, at Windsor, in 
Vermont, I pursued my journey to the northern boundary, and 
through all the western parts of that state, ‘“* confirming the 
Churches.” Excepting a tew families in Pawiett and Wells, who 
attend the ministrations at Granville, in the State of New-York ; 
a few also, in Sandgate, who meet us at Arlington, and the 
Church at Guilford since visited, my tour was then extended to 
every parish, however small, in that state. I received much 
kindness and aid from my clerical brethren, one or more of whom 
accompanied me, all the way, and often took a part in the servi- 
ces; and by the people in every parish, and indeed, throughout 
the Diocese, have | been received, and treated with much kind- 
ness and hospitality. May the Lord remember them for good. 

Saturday, the 27th of September, we reached Bethel, where 
I preached in the evening. The next day, | preached twice ; 
confirmed 22, and gave the Communion to about 60; which, 
considering how recently they had been organized as a parish, 
and how shortly before there had been a Confirmation in the 
same place, was highly encouraging. Owing to sickness among 
the workmen, their new church was not sufficiently finished for 
consecration ; but this disappointment as a wise and good Provi- 
dence has overruled, has, we have good reason to believe, 
‘¢turned out for the furtherance of the gospel ;°—it caused a 
postponement of the consecration till the meeting of the Vermont 
Convention at Bethel, when we had one of the most interesting 
seasons that I have ever witnessed. Great praise is due to the 
liberality and pious zeal of that people, in building a house to 
God’s honour, and for the love they uniformly manifest for his 
holy worship. 

In the evening, we proceeded to Randolph, where I delivered 
a third discourse ; we had a large congregation, and a very hospi- 
table reception. 

In pursuing our journey, we passed through Jericho, where as 
I was for the first time informed, a Mr. Garlic, an Episcopal min- 
ister, once officiated. A remnant of his parish, it was said, yet 
remains; but the appointments which I had previously made, 
would not admit of my staying, as my desire was, to obtain more 
certain information. 

In Cambridge | found a few Episcopalians ; spake to them the 
word of God, and administered Confirmation, and the Lord’s Sup- 
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per. In Enosburgh, also, I was invited to preach ; and there too 
are a few attached to our Church, from conviction of its superi- 
our excellence. This was my first visit to the two last named 
places ; a missionary’s labours in them would be well bestowed. 
In no part of this Diocese, do I find the people more generally 
disposed to receive the pure doctrines of Christ, and to rever- 
ence the ordinances of his religion. ‘Those ministers of Christ, 
whose chief desire is to build up his kingdom, and to be instru- 
mental in the salvation of their fellow men, cannot find a more 
promising field for their labours, than the north-western parts of 
Vermont. 

On the 2nd of October, the new edifice in Berkshire was con- 
secrated, with all the services appropriate and usual on such oc- 
casions, by the name of Calvary Church. Here, as also in Mont- 
gomery, are a pious, zealous people, who, since the lamented 
death of the Reverend Mr. Gray, have been almost wholly des- 
titute of the Christian ordinances. ‘The Reverend Mr. Clapp, to 
whose active zeal, we are much indebted, officiates a small part 
of the time in these, and some other vacant parishes. 

The divisions and discouragements resulting from the late 
unhappy difficulties in Sheldon and Fairfield, still in some degree 
remain; but we hope they are gradually subsiding. ‘The Parish 
in Sheldon, have given a very pleasing evidence of returning 
harmony, by uniting, at the present time, in building a church ; 
but unhappily the parish in Fairtield, are also destitute of a min- 
ister. 

In St. Alban’s there is a pleasing prospect that the erection of 
a church will soon be commenced. For the first time, | visited 
Swanton, which is but a few miles distant from St. Alban’s. The 
few Episcopalians there, have united with Christians of three 
other denominations, in building a house for religious worship, 
each denomination to have the use of it one fourth of the time. 
Such a union, through the corruption of our nature, too natural- 
ly tends to disunion: God grant that this case may be an ex- 
ception. ‘These two places are also destitute of any one to * Ja- 
bour in word and doctrine.”” Where we should have four cler- 
gymen constantly officiating, we have not more than one. Let 
us at least continue our prayers “to the Lord of the harvest that 
he will send labourers into his harvest” in those parts. 

The increase of the Church in Shelburne, both in numbers and 
zeal gave us reason to * thank God and take courage.”” T'wen- 
ty-seven presented themselves for Confirmation, and a large 
number at the Lord’s Table. Mr. Clapp, had kindly accompani- 
ed me all the way from Windsor to this his own parish ; but here 
other engagements called him another way. 

In Middlebury, through the Lord’s blessing on the labours of 
the Reverend Mr. Smith, the prospects of the Church are bright- 
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ening. In Rutland I was happy in finding that its hopes are not 
wholly extinguished. 

It was highly gratifying to find in Vermont, several pious, 
young men whose views are to the sacred ministry. This is the 
more encouraging trom the hope that they will bestow their labours 
in that State, where they are so much needed; and not the less 
certainly from the fact, that a very considerable number of the 
most able, zealous of our clergy in the United States, have ori- 
ginated from Vermont. 

I visited in the same journey, the Churches in the western part 
of Massachusetts, and found them in a state of improvement and 
prosperity. In the town of Washington, a few families have 
formeda society ; and they meet regularly for social worship. A 
missionary in that part of the state might be usefully employed. 
In Lanesborough, the funds of the parish, much to the honour of 
its members, have been improved. The Church in Lenox, were 
in no wise *“ weary in well doing ;” nor had the “ Lord forgot- 
ten to be gracious ;” he continued to bless their pious zeal; the 
parish had increased in numbers, and in their attention to the 
thing most needful. Generally during that tour, or at least in 
many of the Churches I noticed with pleasure an improvement in 
one particular expression of devout feeling; that is, a solemn 
pause of the whole congregation after the final benediction, to 
offer a secret prayer for Ged’s blessing on the means enjoyed, and 
to thank him for the privileges of his sanctuary.“ When after the 
solemnities of divine worship, and hearing the doctrines of life 
eternal, the congregation hurry from the Lord’s house, with no 
apparent seriousness, there is much reason to fear that they have 
profited little within it; that they “go their way, and straight- 
way forget what manner of men they were.” 

The parish of Great Barrington, having very much improved 
the interiour of their church, desired that it might be consecrat- 
ed; which, on the 18th of October, was accordingly done. Dur- 
ing the services of the following day, 46 persons received Ccntir- 
mation. 

November 16th, I held a Confirmation in St. John’s Church in 
Providence ; and on the 18th ordained George Griswold, Deacon ; 
and admitted the Reverend Charles H. Alden, to the order of 
Presbyter. 

In the latter part of February, 1824, and early in March, I vis- 
ited the Churches in and near Boston, and had much cause of 
thankfulness in witnessing their thriving state. On Quinquagesi- 
ma Sunday, I confirmed in Trinity, St. Paul’s, and Christ’s 
Churches, in the city, when no less than 158 renewed the Cove- 
nant with their God and Saviour. Jn the Churchin Newton therc 
has been great increase, and still greater in Quincy. ‘This latter 
parish under the ministry of the Reverend Mr. Cutler. has ing 
short time grown to a respectable Church 
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On the 7th day of March, Joseph Muenscher was ordained Dea- 
con; and in May, I visited the Churches in Bridgewater, Hano- 
ver, and Marshfield. Arrangements were made for supplying 
the Church in Bridgewater, one Sunday in each month, through 
the summer and autumn. 

The members of the new parish in Leicester, with very libe- 
ral efforts, and we trust with pious zeal, have built and com- 
pletely finished, a neat, handsome edifice for God’s holy worship, 
which, on the 26th day of May, was consecrated and set apart for 
that sacred use. The weather was fine; a large congregation 
assembled on the occasion, which was rendered more pleasant 
and interesting by the presence of many clergymen and other 
esteemed friends, from Boston and other parts. And much is it to 
be desired, that as many of the friends of religion as convenlent- 
ly may, would always attend, and assist on the like occasions. 
Consecrating a church, in which, probably, God will for ages be 
worshipped, the knowledge of the Saviour be taught, his sacra- 
ments administered, and in which men will be permitted, and ac- 
customed to transact the momentous concerns of their immortal 
destinies, must interest the thoughts of a pious, reflecting mind. 
Nor can we wonder, that *“‘ in very ancient times, churches were 
not more cheerfully built, by the bounty of Christians than with 
an equal piety, they were solemnly dedicated to God’s honour 
and service ;—the consecrations being usually celebrated with 
prayers and sermons, hymns and sacraments, and all possible ex- 
pression of mutual love and charity.” W e had, at Leicester, 
prayers and several sermons :—two on the day of the consecra- 
tion, with the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; and on the next 
day, (besides prayers and a sermon) Baptism and Confirmation 
were administered; the latter probably then for the first time 
in all that large county. A fact which strikingly evinces the 
slow progress of our labours, and should quicken our diligence in 
whatever our hand findeth to do. 

Christ Church in Leicester (for by this appellation the house is 
to be distinguished) stands in a pleasant and elevated situation, 
on one of our great publick roads, and will, in its location, ac- 
commodate a very considerable and increasing population. Since 
its consecration, and for some time previous, the Rev. Mr. Muens- 
cher has officiated as minister of the parish, to the general satisfac- 
tion, and, it is believed, edi‘ication of the people. 

On my return from Leicester, | preached in Oxford, in the 
same county,—a place where, in all human appearance, the es- 
tablishment of a Church, and pious minister, would be of im- 
mense benefit to a large number of the industrious’ people, who 
are now as sheep without a shepherd. ‘To one gentleman re- 
siding occasionally in that place, and his pious lady, whose praise 
should be in all the Churches, | was much indebted for civilities 
and benefit received: may the Lord reward them. 
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On the 15th of June, I commenced another tour. On the 16th 
met, in Trinity Church, Boston, with the Convention of Massa- 
chusetts; and on the 22d, in company with the Rev. Mr. Leon- 
ard, of Windsor, arrived again at Bethel, in Vermont, where. we 
had the pleasure of meeting many friends and brethren from va- 


rious parts. The 23d was-one of the happiest days of my life: 


At the hour of nine in the morning, the Convention of Vermont 
met in the new church, where already the people were assem- 
bling for the religious services which were appointed to com- 
mence at eleven. The congregation was very numerous; near- 
ly one half of them could not enter the church. After it was 
solemnly consecrated to Almighty God, to be henceforth sacred 
to his holy worship. and a sermon was delivered, prepared for 
the occasion, Confirmation followed; after which a very large 
number united in the holy Communion. The people appeared 
to be deeply interested, and were unusually attentive: and 
though the other services had been long, during which a great 
part of the people had stood, there were many more remained 
through the ministration of this Sacrament than the church 
could contain ;—a fact which authorized the belief, that some- 
thing better than curiosity had detained them; that they did ‘ hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness ; mine chiefly was the fault, if 
they were ‘‘sent empty away.” ‘lhe Convention was adjourned 
to the hour of four in the afternoon, when divine services were 
again performed: Prayers by the Rev. Mr. Shaw, and the Con- 
vention Sermon by tae Kev. Mr. Smith. Two couples were also 
joined in marriage. Bethel is one of our most important stations 
for a clergyman; where the labours of one duly qualified for 
that place, would, we may well hope, be exceedingly useful. 

The general state of the Church in Vermont, though clouded 
by some serious difficulties, is such as calls for our thankfulness 
to its Divine Head. Some new parishes have been recently 
formed. Those who are already and/decidedly Episcopalians, 
are generally and comparatively speaking, pious, exemplary 
Christians, and attached to the Church from sincere conviction 
and conscientious principles. The few ministers also, who are 
labouring among them are, in a large proportion, we may well 
believe of those, who, as St. Paul says, are “worthy of double 
honour.” ~ Where ministers and people unite in faith and zeal,— 
in holiness and prayer, the Lord’s work will prosper in their 
hands. ~ 

On the 26th I reached Guilford, and the next day which was 
the second Sanday after Trinity, assisted by my Reverend brethren, 
Bronson, Strong, Chase, and Jones, admitted the Rev. Samuel B. 
Shaw, Deacon, to the Order of Priesthood, he having a title from 
that parish. The services were such as is usual on the like oc- 
casions, <A few only were confirmed; but a large congregation 
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appeared to ‘rejoice in the Lord,” and many of them, it was 
hoped, were * filled with good things ” 

In the same circuit I visited also Greenfield, Montague and 
Ashfield, all in Massachasetts, which, completed my visitation of 
all the Churches in that State andin Vermont. The Rev. Lot 
Jones continues to officiate in Ashfield. The parish, which was in 
a thriving state, was desirous to erect a house of prayer; and the 
commencement of the good work was delayed on account only of 
some difference of opinion respecting the site to buildon. There 


were 30 confirmed. 
(To be Continued.) 





ON THE UNIVERSALITY OF HUMAN GUILT: 


Would men compare themselves with God’s law instead of com- 
paring themselves with their neighbours, they would make a very 
different estimate of their religious character from what they fre- 
quently do. There is a wide distinction, we grant, between the 
man who has only indulged hatred or impure desire in his heart, 
and the murderer or the adulterer; yet is the crime of the same 
nature—equally a breach of the divine law, indicating a bad moral 
state of the soul, and showing an awful contrariety to the benevo- 
lence and purity of the divine nature. But where lives the man 
who hath not thus offended, and who hath not, therefore, in him- 
self, a proof of his depravity, and an evidence of guilt, which 
should forcibly dictate to his lips the Publican’s prayer, ‘*God, be 


merciful to me a sinner ?””—Selected. 
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A LETTER FROM A BLACKSMITH 


To the Ministers and Elders of the Church of Scotland. In which 
the manner of publick worshtp in that Church is considered ; its in- 
eonveniences and defects pointed out, and methods for removing 
them, humbly proposed. Boston. R. P. & C. Wittiams. 1824. 
18mo. pp. 80. 


This very popular little book is too well known to need any recommenda- 
tion. It was first published about the middle of the last Century, and occa- 
sioned no small excitement in the Church of Scotland. For this reason prob- 
ably the author ee concealed his name ; and so far as we have heard, 
it has never been certainly made known. The pretended Blacksmith, was 
supposed to be an illustrious Lawyer and Statesman of that kingdom, who was 
a member of the Kirk of Seotland, and who therefore, used no other fiction 
but that of assuming a fictitious name and occupation. If we may judge from 
internal evidence, it is worthy of the rank and character of the reputed author ; 
for it is distinguished for its logical acumen, as well as for good natured wit 
and pointed sarcasm. [tis in short just such a letter as we should expect 
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from one who was accustomed to the free and forcible and lively manner of 
an accomplished barrister. The argument is well sustained throughout, and 
to us it appears to be most conclusive and unanswerable. 


We subjoin two or three extracts as specimens of the author’s manner. The 
first two are on the inconveniences of extempore worship. 


We complain, and very justly too, that the popish clergy are 
too assuming ; and claim a superiority over the laity, inconsistent 
with the natural rights of mankind, and the relations of brethren 
formed by the covenant of grace. Pardon me, gentlemen, if { say 
that you claim a very extraordinary sovereignty over the laity in 
the case before us. Every one of you claims an exclusive privi- 
lege of manufacturing our public prayers, and assumes a right of 
making us say to the Deity, whatever he thinks fit. In the most 
momentous affair in which we can be concerned on earth, we must 
depend entirely upen the discretion, honesty, and ability of every 
private parson, and take the words and matter of our addresses to 
our God and Maker, such as he is pleased to give; without ever 
seeing, examining, or judging for ourselves. This is really treat- 
ing us as if we were children or fools. We allow that you have 
a right to offer our prayers; and as it is not fit that we should all 
speak, the minister may be called the mouth of the congregation ; 
but the mouth of the congregation, should speak the mind of the 
congregation. In our congregations, the mouth runs before the 
mind, and speaks without giving us any opportunity of thinking 
that we ought to speak ; and often says things that we should cer- 
tainly reject; and sometimes offers petitions that we should abso- 
lutely abhor, had we time calmly to examine them. Our mouth 
leads us into the gross blunder of presenting our addresses to the 
Deity first, and next judging whether they be proper addresses 
after they are offered, when we cannot mend what is wrong, or 
alter what is improper. We absurdly begin where we should 
end; for, in the natural order of things, the congregation should 
first be satisfied that the prayers are proper to be offered, and then 
the minister should offer them in their name: just as a prudent 
man would think before he speaks. But in our admirable plan of 
worship, the congregation speaks by its mouth, before it has con- 
sidered what it has to say. That is, the parson offers up the pe- 
tition, and the people may judge of its propriety after it is offered, 
if they please. 

The absurdity here is so glaring, that itis astonishing that it es- 
capes the observation of the laity ; and it would not escape them 
in any other instance. Should the ablest member of the house of 
commons propose to offer an address to his majesty in the. name 
of the house, without communicating it to the members, the im- 
propriety would be immediately perceived. When the estates. 
or counties, design to address their Sovereign, offer your service, 
and tell them, * Pray, gentlemen, give yourselves no trouble abou! 
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the matter; we and our brethren will each of us address the king 
in our own way; trust the whole affair to us; every individual 
of the cloth is more than sufficient for the undertaking ; it is your 
business to approve of whatever we are pleased to say for you; 
or at least, you may consider how you like the address after it 
has been fered.” Take this advice, and try if the laity will be 
as complaisant with respect to the honour of their prince and the 
concerns of their bodies, as they are with respect to the honour of 
their God, and the interests of their souls; yet one would be 
tempted to think (if the common consent of this nation were not 
against the opinion) that the Jaity are as much interested in an 
address to the Deity, asin one to the king; and that they wonld be 
at least as loth to trust the first, as the last, to the discretion, abil- 
ity or honesty of every man who chanced to put on a black coat, 
or wear astarched band. But the grossest absurdities will be 
swallowed down when it is fashion; and I think there can hardly 
be a grosser one, than that a gentleman should mount the pulpit, 
of whose principles or discretion we have no knowledge at all, 
and that this man should have a right to dictate the prayers of the 
whole congregation. If we will believe the author of the Char- 
acteristicks,* who seems to speak from experience, there are among 
you many whose principles are very dangerous, and very incon- 
sistent with the religion of Jesus; yet these men not only Jead, 
but even compose the devotions of the people, and make us poor 
laymen address our Maker upon any principles that they please. 

I have come from my house a sound orthodox Christian, and 
have hardly taken my seat in the church, when I have found my- 
self praying, or at least one was praying in my name, as a rank 
Socinian. I have been made an Arian, as to my prayers, very 
often ; and in short, there has hardly any whimsical opinion been 
broached among the clergy for these forty years, that I have not 
some time or other found mixed with my publick prayers, though, 
for my part, I am a plain old fashioned man, and content myself 
with the apostles’ creed. Sometimes,: indeed, for my heart, I 
could not have told upon what particular principles my prayers 
were offered: they were so excellently well contrived, and so free 


from all narrow notions, that they would have served a Jewish 


synagogue, a Mahometan mosque, or a congregation of Persian 
magi, as well or better, than a Christian assembly. If the minis- 
ter that officiates be asceptick, I am made to pray like a sceptick : 
If an enthusiast, he addresses God in my name, according to his 
own enthusiastical notions: When he chances to be a factious fire- 
brand, or a keen party-man, though I be a very peaceable trades- 
man, my prayers breathe faction, my devotions in publick are flam- 
ing with party heat, and tinctured with the fury of his faction. It 
is well known, that when any disputes happen, and differences 


“Ecclesiastical Characteristicks, published at Glasgow, 1756. 
16 GOSPEL ADVOCATE, VOL. VY. 
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arise among the clergy in their synods or assemblies, both sides 
appeal to Heaven in their publick prayers, and force the laity to 
appeal with them, (we are not supposed to have any right to 
jadge for ourselves in these cases:) and what is even worse, by 
an unlucky change of ministers, or by stepping into another 
church, I have often been made to appeal to Heaven as an advo- 
cate for both sides of the question, and pray for and against each 
of the parties in one day: for though our churches have the ap- 
pearance of the same worship, yet in fact their worship is as dit- 
ferent as the tempers, principles, and parties of the parsons who 
manufacture it; and this leads the laity into the dangerous blunder 
of offering contradictory petitions, and praying at different times, 
upon principles as opposite from one another, as light is to dark- 
ness. It is not an unusual thing among us, to pray for and against 
presentations in one wéek. I have thanked God for his decrees 
of election and reprobation in the forenoon; and in the afternoon, 
offered my humble thanks that all men have equal access to sal- 
vation by faith and virtue. In a word, there is no party, nor dif- 
ferent principle among our clergy with respect to which, I have 
not been made to play fast and loose with the Deity; to ask what 
I did not want, and to pray against what | most earnestly wished 
for. This we call worshipping God! but did we deal so with our 
fellow-men, they would call it mockery, and take it as a gross 
affront.—I cannot help thinking, gentlemen, that this will appear, 
even to yourselves, a hard treatment of the laity; and that you 
will acknowledge, that their judgment ought not to be so entirely 
made a property of, as to oblige them to have their publick wor- 
ship offered upon what principles the parson pleases to espouse : 
or upon opposite principles, as the minister, for the time, is of 
this, or the other party. 

1 am not yet an old man, and I remember to have been made 
to pray that God would pull down the bloody house of Austria. 
During the last war, | earnestly begged that he would build it 
up. Now I begin to give broad hints that I would have it pulled 
down again ; and am expecting, every Sunday, to be made to de- 
sire itin a formal manner. The interests and leagues of the 
states of Europe shift so frequently, that we are often flung out in 
our prayers, and pray for our enemies as if they were our friends 
and against our friends as if they were our enemies. Would our 
ministers be contented to make us pray in general for our friends, 
and against the devices of ourenemies, we should never be 
wrong: but they choose to mention whom they mean, lest omnis- 
cient Wisdom should mistake, or at least that their people may 
know that they are great politicians, and very zealous for the 
publick good. Many atime have I thanked God for giving us glo- 
rious victories, when we have been shamefully beaten; for in- 
spiring courage into our troops, when they have run away ; for 
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success granted to our arms in battles that were never fougltt; 
and for deliverance from plots that were never formed. Our 
publick worship, in the present way, has always been and will al- 
ways be tinetured with the spirit of party, and made the property 
of faction in Church and state. When the famous Cambuslang 
conversion was gcing on, (I shall never forget it,) one Sunday 
morning | was made to thank God forthe manifestation of his power 
in that conversion, and intreat him to continue the great work he 
had begun. In the afternoon, by an unlucky change of ministers, 
I was made to pray that God would put a step to the delusions of 
the devil, by which the ignorant and simple were deceived, and 
give us grace to resist that spirit of enthusiasm, that had gone 
out into our land. Thus, what I ascribed to God in the morning, 
I ascribed to the devil in the afternoon ; and what I had requested 
God to promote, I requested him too to give me grace to resist. 
I prayed long and earnestly with Walpole’s enemies, before their 
intrigues and my prayers could pull him down; and when he fell 
I was made to thank God for the great deliverance; though it was 
soon discovered, that it was nothing more than a struggle for 
power between parties, and a matter of no moment to me or my 
country, which of the parties was in or out: However, all ranks 
contributed something to raise the clamor: the mob made bonfires, 
the magistrates rung the bells, the ministers gave their prayers, 
and the mountain brought forth a mouse. 

bees third extract contains a very forcible argument with regard to family 
wors ip. 

I would beg leave further to observe, that our extemporary 
worship in the church, produces very bad effects with respect to 
our worship in our families: for as praying to God extempore, is 
the prevailing fashion, and as our people are taught to despise 
worship offered by a form, so those of them who want memory, 
learning and invention, to express themselves extempore with 
propriety, and have modesty to be ashamed of indecent expres- 
sions, and reflection to think of the danger of unreasonable and 
unchristian petitions, never pray with their families at all, On 
the other hand, when ignorance and self-sufficiency meet in the 
master of a family, their worship, of consequence, is a miserable 
mixture of nonsense, error and blasphemy. The most ignorant, 
are always the most presuming; and the less sense that a man 
has of the nature and importance of prayer, the more readily will 
he venture upon extemporary worship. In fact, it is true, that 
many of our people, who can hardly repeat their creed, and know 
very little more of their religion, than a few hard words that they 
have gleaned out of our catechisms, imitate our parsons in pray- 
ing extempore ; and approach their Maker, with as great famili- 
arity as they Would do their neighbour; and with much less re- 
spect and reverence, than they dare treat their laird. Good God! 
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what pitiful scenes have J seen of this kind! what rude and shock- 
ing expressions! what blasphemous petitions have 1 heard! how 
often have | trembled when the ignorant and proud euthusiast 
kneeled down with his family to his extemporary worship! how 
often have | shuddered at the whimsical notions that he wrought 
into our prayers, the insolent and unchristian expressions which 
he used, and the nonsense that he offered in our name! how often 
has my heart bled in secret, for the sad situation of many miser- 
able families, who by our unhappy attachment to extemporary 
prayer, either want family worship altogether, or offer their wor- 
ship in sach a manner, as dishonours God, disgraces religion, and 
is very dangerous to themselves! But } would very far exceed 
the bounds of a letter, and I am afraid, weary out your patience, 
if | should endeavour to lay before you, all the inconveniencies 
that attend our present way of worship. And I flatter myself, if 
you will add to those already taken notice of, the blunders of ig- 
norance, the flights of vanity, the heedless silly repetitions, the 
unguarded expressions, and the childish thoughts, that are mixed 
with our prayers, (and must be mixed with them, unless you can 
suppose, that all our ministers are men of the greatest abilities, 
elocution and prudence,) you will see, that our present way of 
worship is defective, unreasonable and dangerous: and that the 
hardships that the laity labour under, and the danger to which 
they are exposed, can only be removed, by some devout and ap- 
proved form of prayer. 

We shall add but one more extract; and we do so because it contains a 
short but able summary of the arguments for and against forms of prayer. 

I shall not dwell long upon the speculative arguments that are 
offered by either side; because ingenious men will always find 
something plausible to say, in defence of a practice, which an- 
swers their purposes. They who use forms, say, that their minds 
are free from all distraction and fear, and have nothing else to do, 
but attend to the object of their prayers, and maintain upon their 
minds a constant and lively sense of the importance of the busi- 
ness in which they are engaged, free from the care of examining 
every sentence before they offer it as their petition ; secure that 
no indecent or unchristian expression can mix with the devotions, 
being already satisfied of the propriety of the whole form. ‘They 
say that the mind of man is not able to attend to many things at 
once; an that in our way of worship, if the people offer a rea- 
sonable service, they must examine every sentence, hear every 
word, and understand every word they hear; and they must re- 
member what went before, if they would conceive the connexion ; 
that they must unravel what is expressed in a perplexed manner, 
if they would pray with judgment; and in fine, that they must 
give their amen to their prayers, with a more superficial exami- 
nation of them, and a much less perfect knowledge of their con- 
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tents, than they would venture to set their subscription to, in an 
address to their superiours’ upon earth. 

We answer that the novelty and variety of the expression, in 
our extemporary method, help to fix the mind and keep up the 
attention. ‘They.ask us upon what the mind is fixed? upon the 
object and matter of our prayers or upon the novelty and variety 
of expression? If we say upon the object and matter of our pray- 
ers, they will tell us, that there are in these, neither novelty nor 
variety to assist us; because our prayers are always addressed to 
that Being, who is the same to-day, yesterday, and forever ; and the 
matter of our prayers in publick must always be nearly the same: 
but if our minds be fixed upon the variety of the expression, or 
novelty of the phrase, they say, (and I fear they speak truth,) 
that this is not prayer but mere amusement; such as the mind 
receives from musick, a song, or an entertaining piece of history ; 
that it might perhaps prepare the mind for prayer, but is not 
prayer, any more than a sermon is prayer. 


After what we have said, it is scarcely necessary to add that we recommend 
to all our readers to purchase this little tract. ‘They will thus be furnished with 
a summary of the principal arguments in favour of a precomposed form of pray- 
er, drawn up with such strength of reasoning and felicity of expression as to 
render it entertaining as well as instructive. It is an evidence of its merit, that 
it has gone through so many editions ; this, if we mistake not, is the fifth or 
sixth printed in America. Much credit is due to Messrs. Williams, for having 
published it in so neat a form, and at so moderate a price. 


---— o_o 


FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


REVIEW. 


Tue Boox or tHe Cuurcn. By Rosert Sovuruey, Esq. 
LL. D. Poet Laureate, &c. In two volumes. From sec- 
ond London Edition. Boston, Wells & Lally, 1825. 


CONTINUED FROM P. 99. 

One of the most important periods in the history of the Eng- 
lish Church is that of the reign of Henry VIII. Mr. Southey’s 
chapter on this monarch is dramatick, and extremely interesting; 
the sketches are rapid and faithful ; the colours glowing, and the 
style animated and elegant. There are few passages in the most 
popular works of fiction worked into so touching a narrative ; 
and the characteristick lines of the eminent persons in Church 
and state, by whom England itself was then glorified, are drawn 
with a master’s hand. 

We think the Reformation would have extended its beneficial 
influence to England, if Henry VIII. had always continued to op- 
pose it, as when he wrote against Luther. The disciples of 
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Wicliffe had increased, and, encouraged by the progress of the 
reformed religion on the continent, their success would probably 
have kept pace with the literature of the age, which had re- 
vived “as it were from the dead ;” and the accident, as Mr. S. 
calls it, of Henry’s not having male issue by his first queen Cath- 
arine,”’ merely accelerated an event, which no human power 
could have prevented.”’ His scruple about the lawfulness of his 
marriage to his brother’s widow, when it came to be discussed 
by the learned men of Europe, produced a great division in opin- 
ions ; and the Pope, not coinciding with the king’s wishes, Henry 
conceived the project of withdrawing the Church of England from 
its subjection to the see of Rome. Mr S. says it was by Crom- 
well’s suggestion, Henry resolved to declare himself head of the 
Church in his own dominions ; and the same politick minister de- 
vised a means, whereby the submission of the clergy to this de- 
cisive measure was secured. The statute of Premunirc had been 
40 little observed before it was made the engine for Wolsey’s 
overthrow, that almost all the higher clergy had become amen- 
able to its penalties ; and when this charge was brought against 
them, they were glad to compound by paying the heavy sum of 
£100,000, and acknowledging the king’s supremacy, with the 
qualifying clause, quantum per Christi leges licet..". Mr. Hume’s 
account says, that ‘*a confession was extorted from them, that 
the king was the protector and the supreme head of the Church and 
clergy of England ; though some of them had the dexterity to get 
a clause inserted, which invalidated the whole submissign, and 
which ran in these terms, in so far as is permitted by the law of 
Christ. 

In speaking of Sir Thomas Moore, of whom it is said, that ** by 
the Protestant martyrologists he is represented asa cruel persecu- 
tor, by the Catholick, as a blessed martyr, and that, like some 
other of his contemporaries, he was both,” Mr. S. advances a 
candid remark, the truth of which his own experience had prob- 
ably taught him.“ It behoves us ever to bear in mind, that 
while actions are always to be judged by the immutable standard 
of right and wrong, the judgment which we pass upon men, must 
be qualified by considerations of age, country, situation, and oth- 
er incidental circumstances, and it will then be found, that he 
who is most charitable in his judgment, is generally the least un- 


just.’4 In the spirit of this Christian sentiment, Mr. S. observes 


of Sir Thomas Moore, that in any age of the world, he would 
have ranked among the wisest and best of men. ‘ One genera- 
tion earlier, he would have appeared as a precursor of the Ref- 
ormation, and perhaps have delayed it by procuring the correc- 
tion of grosser abuses, and thereby rendering its necessity less 
urgent. One generation later, and his natural place would have 
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been in Elizabeth’s Council, among the pillars of the state, and 
the founders of the Church of England.” 

Mr. Southey indulges in occasional remarks in the progress of 
his work, which give interest and vivacity to his narrative. We 
will furnish the reader with a specimen. ‘ The decided man- 
ner,” he writes, “in which Anne Boleyn promoted the great re- 
ligious change occasioned by Henry’s desire of marrying her, has 
given historical importance to a life, which otherwise would only 
have afforded a theme for tragedy. ‘That event to which Eng- 
land owes her civil as well as her intellectual freedom, is repre- 
sented by the Romanists as disgraceful in its origin, flagitious in 
its course, and fatal in its end.» The Church of England canon- 
izes none of its benefactors; it is even blameable for paying no 
honours to the memory of those virtuous men by whose exer- 
tions it was founded, and who laid down their lives in its service. 
it regards Anne Boleyn as a woman, who encouraged in the 
king an attachment, from which the sense of duty ought to have 
made her turn away. The splendour of a crown had dazzled 
her, and he who beholds in the events of this world that moral 
government, which is sufficiently apparent, sees that in her oth- 
wise unmerited fate, she was punished for this offence.” 

It is observed of Latimer, who, by Queen Anne’s influence, 
was made Bishop of Worcester, that he, more thaa any other 
man, promoted the Reformation by his preaching. ‘ The straight 
forward honesty of his remarks, the liveliness of his illustra- 
tions, his homely wit, his racy manner, his manly freedom, the 
playfulness of his temper, the simplicity of his heart, the sincer- 
ity of his understanding, gave life and vigour to his sermons, 
when they were delivered, and render them now the most amus- 
ing productions of that age, and to us, perhaps, the most valu- 
able. 

The accounts of the trial and execution of Sir Thomas Mocre. 
of Anne Askew, and other eminent personages in this reign. 
which are given in a very interesting manner, are very disgrace- 
ful to the reputation of Henry VIII. Mr. Southey observes that 
it is remarkable that so many revolting acts of caprice and cruel- 
ty did not deprive him of the affection of his subjects, but that 
he retained his popularity to the last; and another historian re- 
lates, that while this king was exerting his violence against the 
Protestants, he spared not the Catholicks who denied his su- 
premacy, and a foreigner at that time in England had reason to 
say, that those who were against the Pope were burnt, and those - 
who were for him were hanged. 

Much candour is nevertheless displayed by Mr. S. in drawing 
the lights and shades of this monarch’s character. He WAS the 
munificent patron of literature and the arts; and it is to the ex- 
ample which he set, of giving his daughters, as well as his son. 
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a learned education, that England is indebted for the women and 
the men, of the Elizabethan age. But, says Mr. Southey, “+ with 
Pegard to the Church of England, its foundations rest upon the 
rock of Scripture, not upon the character of the king, by whom 
they were laid. Mixed, however, as the motives were, which 
first induced Henry to disclaim the Pope’s authority, in all the 
subsequent measures he acted sincerely, sedulously, conscien- 
tiously. Undeniable proofs remain of the learning, ability, and 
diligence, with which he applied himself to the great business of 
weeding out superstition, and yet preserving what he believed 
to be the essentials of Christianity untouched. This praise, (and 
it is no light one,) is his due ; and it is our part to be thankful to 
that all-ruling Providence, which rendered even his passions and 
his vices subservient to this important end.” His will, which he 
revised about a month before his death, contains a brief exposi- 
tion of his creed; and wé regret to find that he still so much ad- 
hered to Romish doctrines, as to direct a convenient altar to be 
erected at his tomb ** honourably prepared with all things re- 
quisite for daily masses, there to be said perpetually, while the 
world should endure.” 

During the short reign of Edward VI. the Reformation pro- 
ceeded without impediment, but plunder and havock kept pace 
with it. ‘ By one of those unnatural leagues,” says Mr. S. “ in 
which men with the purest intentions sometimes find themselves 
involved, the most religious members of the Church, and the 
veriest worldlings of the state, went hand in hand; the former 
acquiescing in the evil which they could not prevent, for the 
sake of bringing about the good at which they aimed; and the 
latter, promoting that good, because they made it subservient to 
their own selfish and rapacious ends.”” ‘ The merciless destruc- 
tion,” he adds, “* with which this violent transfer of property 
(the abbey-lands, revenues and commodoties, and those belong- 
ing to the chantries, free chapels and colleges,) was accompani- 
ed, would be a stain upon the national character of men, when 
they break loose from restraint, were not every where the same. 
Who can call to mind, without grief and indignation, how many 
magnificent edifices were overthrown in this undistinguishing 
havock! Malnesbury, Battle, Waltham, Malvern, Lantony, Re- 
vaux, Fountains, Whalley, Kirkstall, and so many others the 
noblest works of architecture, and the most venerable monu- 
ments of antiquity, each the blessing of the surrounding country, 
and collectively the glory of the land! Glastonbury, the most 
venerable of all, which in beauty and sublimity of structure was 
equalled by few, surpassed by none, was converted by Somerset, 
after it had been stript and dilapidated, into a manufactory, 
where refugee weavers, chiefly French and Walloons, were to 
set up their trade ****. The destruction of manuscripts was 
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such, that Bale, who hated the monasteries, groaned over it as a 
shame and reproach to the nation ****. They were sold to grc- 
cers and chandlers; whole ship-loads were sent abroad to the 
book-binders, that the vellum or parchment might be cut up in 
their trade. Covers were torn off for their brass bosses and 
clasps; and their contents served the ignorant and careless for 
waste paper. In this manner English history sustained irrepara- 
ble loss, and it is more than probable that some of the works of 
the ancients perished in the indiscriminate and extensive de- 
struction.” - 

In this reign a liturgy was prepared with the same sound judg- 
ment, which characterized all those measures wherein Arch- 
bishop Cranmer had the lead. It was compiled from the differ- 
ent Romish offices used in the kingdom, and so judiciously was 
this done, that while nothing which could offend the feelings of 
a reasonable Protestant was left, nothing was inserted which 
should prevent the most conscientious Catholick from joining in 
the service ; and the people were thus provided with a Chris- 
tian ritual in their own tongue. 

The conduct of those statesmen who made use of the Reforma- 
tion to aggrandize themselves, and. the oppressions and extortions 
of those persons into whose hands the abbey-lands had passed, 
though much resisted by many of the most forward of the Re- 
formers, drove men to despair, and produced insurrections, which 
gave much alarm to the government. The king, as his father 
had done under like circumstances, published an address to the 
deluded people, reasoning admirably with them upon their pro- 
positions, and the grounds of their rebellion; but nothing but 
arms reduced them to obedience. There were two executions 
in this reign, for religious opinions, a Dutchman and Jean Boch- 
er, a Kentish woman. Cranmer was called upon by the coun- 
cil to obtain a warrant of death, and though with reluctance 
he constrained the king’s signature, who was averse to such pro- 
ceedings, it is a disgrace to both. ‘It is,” says Mr. S. “the sad- 
dest passage in Cranmer’s life****the only one for which no 
palliation can be offered.” This amiable sovereign told Cran- 
mer he must answer for it before God! and it is probable that 
had this prince lived the usual period of human life, the Refor- 
mation would have been firmly established by him in England, 
and all the cruel bloodshed of Mary’s persecuting reign been 
avoided. 

The best feelings of human nature are shocked in perusing the 
annals of this Roman Catholick Princess. In writing the marty- 
rologies of this reign, Mr. S. has kept up a dramatick interest; 
and the noble conduct during the trial and execution, of Rogers, 
Saunders, Hooper, Taylor, Bradford, Farrer, Ridley, Latimer, 
Philpot, and Cranmer excite our admiration. During the foyr 
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years that the Marian persecution lasted, two hundred and eighty- 
eight persons were burnt alive ; the number of those who perish- 
ed in prison from cruelty and privations is unknown. The con- 
sequence was, that, as the havock which had been conmitted in 
Edward’s reiga undér pretext of the Reformation, mate the peo- 
ple rejoice in the re-establishment of Popery. Popery was by 
these cruelties rendered an object of horror and hatred to the na- 
tion ; and Elizabeth’s accession diffused a general and unfeigned 
Joy: 

From principle, not less than from policy, Elizabeth resolved 
to proceed mildly and temperately, as well as firmly, in establish- 
ing the reformed Church. When advised to severe measures, 
she replied, ** Let us not follow our sister’s example, but rather 
show thatour reformation tendeth to peace, and notto cruelty.” 
But her firmness was often tried. The audacity of the Romish 
Church was never greater; its frauds never more numerous; its 
cruelties never more atrocious than at thattime. The Spanish and 
Portuguese [nquisitions were then in full activity. Merciless perse- 
cution drove the Dutch to assert their liberty inarms. ‘ Nothing, 
says Mr. S. in the Mexican or Carthaginian superstitions (the two 
most horrible of the heathen world) was ever more execrable 
than the persecutions exercised in Elizabeth’s age by the Romish 
Church wherever it was dominant.” The cruelty of Nero toward 
the Christians, was imitated in Paris at the inauguration Henri I. 
and the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day completed the crimes 
of that guilty city, and made the perfidity of the Romish Church 
as notorious as its corruptions and its inhumanity. There was 
a design of entrapping Elizabeth, and she wa: solicited to meet the 
Queen-mother (of France) either on the seas, or in the island of 
Jersey. The Catholicks pursued such measures as compelled the 
English government to act with severity against those, who, under 
the influence of a religious principle, were engaged in political 
plots and treason. The fanaticks who undertook to murder Eli- 
zabeth, and whose principles of assasination were sanctioned by 
the Jesuits, then an active body in England, and also by the two 
most powerful Catholick Kings, and by tae head of the Catholick 
Church, were encouraged by a plenary remission of sins granted 
for this special purpose. Such men were sought for and execut- 
ed: they succeeded in raising one rebellion, which was easily 
suppressed ; and Campian and his fellow sufferers were condemned 
not for believing in transuhstantiation, nor for performing Mass, 
but for teaching that the Queen of England ought to be deposed, 
that it was lawful to kill her, &c.—they suffered not for religion, 
but for treason. The claims of Mary, Queen of Scots, to the 
English throne, were the constant source of secret conspiracies 
among the Roman Catholicks in England and on the continent 
during her life; and Elizabeth’s Counsellors had long advised 
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that she should be put to death; yet, says Mr. S. it is a disgraee- 
ful part of English history. But he stil! maintains that the English 
Church, and Queen Elizabeth, its refounder, are clear of persecu- 
tion, as regards the Catholicks. ‘* The founders of the English 
Church, he declares, were not hasty reformers, who did their 
work in the heat of enthusiasm ; they were men of mature judg- 
ment and consummate prudence, as well as of sound learning and 
sincere piety; their aim was, in the form and constitution of the 
Church, never to depart unnecessarily from what had been long 
established, and in their articles to use such comprehensive words, 
as might leave a latitude for different opiniens upon contentious 
points.” Some of the English emigrants during Mary’s reign, 
when they returned, brought back with them a predeliction for 
the discipline of the Calvinists, and a rooted aversion for whatev- 
er Catholick forms were retained in the English Church. They 
went beyond Calvin himself; and the principal objects of their 
abhorrence were the square cap, the tippet, and the surplice, 
which they call conjuring garments of popery. Great forbearance 
was shown towards the first generation of men, who were dis- 
quieted with these scruples; and it was not till several years had 
elapsed, and strong provocation been repeatedly given, that any 
person was silenced for non-comformity. The proceedings of 
Elizabeth’s government, says Mr. S. both towards Papists and Pu- 
ritans, were grounded on these principles, thats conscience is not 
to be constrained, but won by force of truth, with the aid of time, 
and use of all good means of persuasions and that cases of con- 
science, when they exceed their bounds, and grow to be matter 
of faction, lose their nature, and however they may be coloured 
with the pretence of religion are then to be restrained and pun- 
ished. It was not for toleration the Puritans contended, but for 
the establishment of their own system, which they deemed infal- 
liby right, and under which no toleration would have been allow- 
ed, as subsequent events too fatally proved. But during the last 
years of Elizabeth’s reign, they remained quiet; they lived in 
hope that upon her death, an order of things more conformable 
to their views would be established by James |. a king who had 
been bred up in Presbyterian principles. 

The conference at Hampton Court between James and the Pu- 
ritans, as related by Mr. S. shews great discretion, forbearance, 
judgment and candour in the King, and how insignificant the ob- 
jections were, which the most discreet and learned of the Puri- 
tanical party could advance when called upon to state them. It 
also produced a new translation of the Bible, upon which seven 
and forty of the most learned men in England (Dr. Reynolds and 
one of his Colleagues, the representatives of the Puritans, being 
of the number) were employed: a truly admirable translation, 
says Mr. S. wherein, after the great advances which have been 
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made in oriental and biblical learning, no error of main impor- 
tance has been discovered. 

At this period the principle of toleration was acknowledged no 
where. In this respect, James was advanced beyond his country 
and his age. But hostile as the nation already was to conciliatory 
views, its vindictive feelings towards the Catholicks were violently 
exasperated by the discovery of the gun-powder-plot. The par- 
liament thought it necessary on this occasion that an oath of alle- 
giance should be required from every Catholick; the Pope for- 
bade them to take it. It was, however, taken without apparent 
scruple ; but Catholick writers abroad maintained the Papal pre- 
tensions in their whole extent; and the Protestants were thus 
confirmed in their opinion, that the doctrine of equivocation which 
was publickly taught by the Romish casuists and the belief of the 
Pope’s absolute power, rendered it impossible to confide in the 
oaths of men, whose cansciences were not in their own keeping. 
The effect was injurious to all parties and to the nation. It 
strengthened that acrimonious faction (as Mr. S. calls the Puritans) 
whose sole ground of quarrel with the Church of England was, 
that it had not separated in all forms and ceremonies as widely as 
possible from the Romanists ; and the growth of the Puritans con- 
firmed the Catholicks in their attachment to the old superstitution 
with all its enormities and errours, who might have come within 
the pale of the English Church, if they had not seen its modera- 
tion reproached, its decorum insulted, and its stability threatened. 


(To be Continued.) 


POETRY. 
THE GRIEF OF JUDAH. 


The following beautiful lines have recently been printed in an American 
Periodical Journal, as original ; but if we are not much mistaken they were 
written by an European Bard well known to the publick. 


Hush’d is the voice of Judah's mirth— 
And Judah’s minstrels too are gone ; 

The harps that told Messiah’s birth 
Are hung on heaven’s eternal throne. 


Fled is the bright and shining throng 

That swell’d on earth the welcome strain, 
And lost in air, the choral song 

That floated wild on David’s plain. 
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For dark and sad is Bethlehem’s fate, 
Her vallies gush with human blood ; 
Despair sits mourning at her gate, : 
And murder staiks in frantick mood. if 


At morn the mother’s heart was light, | 
Her infant bloom’d upon her breast ; i 
At eve *twas pale and wither’d quite, 4G 
And gone to its eterna! rest. 


Weep on, ye childless mothers, weep ; 
Your babes are hush’d in one cold grave ! 

In Jordan’s streams their spirits sleep, 
Their blood is mingled with the wave. 





—_———_—— 


AN ODE, BY BISHOP HORNE. 


— Sweet day so cool, so calm, so bright, 
Bridal of earth and sky, 
The dew shall weep thy fall to night ; 
For thou, alas! must die. 


Sweet rose, in air whose odours wave, 
And colour charms the eye, 

Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou, alas! must die. 


Sweet Spring, of days and roses made, 
Whose charms for beauty vie, 

Thy days depart, thy roses fade, 
Thou, too, alas! must die. 


Be wise then, Christian, while you may, 
For swiftly time is flying ; 

The thoughtless man that laughs to-day, 
To-morrow may be dying. — 


ee 
——— 


THE BLIND MAN’S LAMENT. 


O where are the visions of extacy bright 

That can burst o’er the darkness, and banish the night ? 
O where are the charms that the day can unfold 

To the heart and the eye that their glories can hold? 
Deep, deep in the silence of sorrow | mourn— : 
For no visions of beauty for me shall ere burn! it 





‘They have told me of sweet purple hues of the west, 
Of the rich tints that sparkle on ocean’s wide breast ; 
They have told me of stars that are burning on high, 


When the night is careering 
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along the vast sky ; 


But alas! there remains wheresoever I flee, 
Nor beauty, nor lustre, nor brightness for me! 


~ But yet, to my lone gloomy couch there is g iven 


A ray to my heart that is kir 


It sooths the dark path through this valley of tears, 


idled in heaven; 


Tt enlivens my heart, and my sorrow it cheers, 


For it tells of a morn when this night shall pass by, 
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And my spirit shall dwell where the days do not die. - 





—_—_—— 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL DEPARTMENT. 
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PUBLICK LIBRARIES. 
The Libraries of Europe are the 
most valuable in the world. Those of 
Paris, and many others on the conti- 
nent, are open to all persons, at all 
hours of the day. Those of the Ger- 
man and American Universities are 
accessible to all the students. Those 
of the English Universities are divided 
into small portions in the different 
colleges ; and are subject to various re- 
strictions which greatly diminish their 
usefulness.—The following is a list of 

the principal libraries in the world. 
Volumes. 


Rome, (Vatican) 500,000 
Munich, (Royal) 400,000 
Paris, (Royal) 370.000 
—(manuscripts ) 70,000 
Petersburgh, (Imperial) 300,000 
Vienna, (imperial) 300,000 
Copenhagen, (Royal) 270,000 
Gottingen, (University) 200,000 
Berlin, (Royal) 200,000 
Wolfenbuttel 200,000 
Stutgard 170,000 
Dresden, (Royal) 150,000 
Bologna 150,000 
Paris, (Arsenal) 150,000 
Paris, (St. Genevieve) 110,000 
Vienna University 108,000 
Lyons 106,000 
Bordeaux 105,000 
Gratz 105,000 
Paris, (Pantheon) 102,000 
Prague 100,000 


Madrid, (Royal) 
Brussels 

Hamburgh 

Cambridge University 
Frankfort on the Maine 
Weimar 

Florence 

Edinburgh, (Advocates) 
Turin 

Milan, (Abrosian) 

—( manuscripts ) 
Copenhagen University 
Petersburgh, (Hermitage) 
Edinburgh University 


Leyden do. 
Geneva do. 
Gotha do. 
Dublin do. 
Coimbra do. 
Upsal do 


Mafra Coll. (Portugal) 
St. Andrew's University 
Dantzic 

Lambeth 

Cambridge University 
Philadelphia 

Boston Atheneum 
Berne 

Escurial 

Lund 

Salamanca 


Buenos Ayres, (State Library) 


New York 
Aberdeen University 
Baltimore 

Abo University 


100,000 
100,100 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
90,000 
70,000 
69,000 
60,000 
15,000 
60,000 
60,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
36,000 
30,000 
25,000 
25,000 
22,000 
21,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20.000 
20,000 
20,000 
14,650 
13,000 
10,000 
10,000 
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Vale College 9,000 
Brown University 8,500 
Washington, (Congress ) 8,000 
Princeton College 8,000 
Georgetown College 6,000 
Dartmouth 6,000 
Salem Athaneum 5,000 
Andover Theol. Seminary 5,000 
Union College(N. Y.) 5,000 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE. 

There has recently been published at 
Hartford, Con. ina pamphlet of 52 
pages, ‘“ Remarks on Washington Col- 
lege.” These Remarks area reply to 
an attack upon that Institution, in the 
form of ‘‘ Considerations, suggested by 
the establishment of a second College in 
“Connecticut.” Although Washington 
College, it appears to us, was assailed, 
in the “‘ Considerations,” with a spirit 
of unkindness if not of unprovoked and 
wanton virulence; yet, the language 
of the reply is dispassionate and digni- 
fied, and the argument is a manly and 
conclusive refutation of the charges 
and insinuations made against the 
friends of that Institution. 

We give the following selections 
from the concluding part of the Re- 
marks, which will afford our readers 
some valuable hints on the claims of 
Washington College to publick pat- 
ronage. 

It is one ofthe peculiar advantages 
of Washington College, that in addi- 
tion to the regular system of colle- 
giate education, a particular course of 
instruction is provided for. The na- 
ture and objects of this course are ex- 
plained in the following extract from 
the Prospectus issued by the Board of 
Trustees. 

“Students of the partial course 
may be received for such length of 
time as their circumstances may dic- 
tate, oras theinclination of their 
Parents or Guardians may require. 
They may apply themselves to any of 
the studies contained inthe regular 
course, with the privilege of attending 
the Lectures, and to the study of the 


Modern European Languages, and 
such special branches of learning as 
the Faculty may from time prescribe. 
They may also be prepared to join 
any ofthe higher classes in the regu- 
lar course. 

Such students of the partial course 
as pursue their studies, for a period 
not less than two years, to the satis- 
faction of the Faculty, will, on leav- 
ing the Institution, receive an English 
Diploma, as a testimonial of their 
good conduct and proficiency in 
earning. Students of the partial 
course may, however, continue for a 
longer period, and may apply them- 
selves to such studies as accord with 
the bent of their genius, or relate 
more especially to the pursuits to which 
they intend to devote themselves, to 
any extent that may be desired ; and 
if, in the end, the amount of their at- 
tainments shall be judged by the 
Faculty to be equal to the knowl- 
edge acquired in the regular course 
they may be candidates for the De- 
grees in the Arts, which are confer- 
red on the students of that course.” 

There is another ground on which 
Washington College especially com- 
mends itself to the patronage of the 
publick : I allude to the practical char- 
acter which is designed to be given 
to its course of education. On this 
point I may quote the views of the 
Trustees, as exhibited in the publica- 
tion already referred to —* To those 
who are acquainted with our systems 
of publick education, it is a well 
known fact that most of the young 
men who study the sciences know but 
little more of their practical applic«- 
tion when they reccive their degrees 
than they did when they entered Col- 
lege. Theory seems to be considered 
the province of the school, and prac- 
tice the business of succeeding life. 
This is too much the case in every 
department of education ; and a much 
greater portion of a collegiate life is 
spent in disciplining the mind, than in 
the direct acquisition of knowledge. 
The truth is, the former ought to be 
done, and the I:tter ought nct to be 
left undone ; and both objects will be 
more readily effected by pursuing 
them together. Impressed with these 
sentiments the Trustees of the new 
Institution have determined so to or- 
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ganize it, that the sciences shall be 
taught in a more practical way than 
in our existing Colleges, and that, as 
far as may be, the pupils shall be 
taught actually to perform all those 
operations of which they learn the 
rationale.—For example, while they 
are pursuing the study of Trigonom- 
etry, they will go into the fields with 
their instructor, with the proper in- 
struments, measure the angles and 
sides of triangles, and make the prop- 
er computations. In learning the 
theory of Surveying, they will actu- 
ally measure plots of ground in vari- 
ous ways, net gov ee their contents. 
In the study of navigation, they will 
take their solar and lunar observations, 
and go through the necessary caleu- 
lations for determining the latitude 
and longitude. They will learn the 
use of astronomical instruments, and 
the methods of obtaining the elements 
for computing the magnitudes, distan- 
ces, od revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies.’"—** As Agriculture is the pri- 
mary source of wealth and subsistence, 
and as a knowledge of it is highly 
useful to men of almost every profes- 
sion, it is designed to make it an im- 
ortant branch of education. It will 
be the province of the Professor of 
Agriculture, to explain the nature of 
different soils, and their adaptation to 
to the growth of particular vegetables ; 
the structure of plants, and the fune- 
tions of the several vessels by which 
they receive and elaborate their food, 
and convert it into vegetable matter ; 
the nature and operation of different 
manures, the proper succession of 
crops, and all the means which con- 
duce to the melioration of the soil. 
These, and other theoretical instruc- 
tions, will be illustrated by all the 
practical operations of husbandry and 
gardening.—Healthful and instructive 
occupations will thus be found for ma- 
nv hours which would otherwise be 
devoted to amusements, productive 
only of idle or dissipated habits; and 
an interest will be given to the pur- 
suits of science, which abstract theor 
would never excite; our youth will 
acquire a taste for the active business 
of life, and will come forth fitted to 
become useful members of society.” 
Students may enter for the regular 
course, or only to pursue such particu- 
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lar studies, as may be suited to their 
circumstances, Candidates for admis- 
sion to the regular course must sus- 
tain an examination on the following 
studies, as a qualification for the Fresh- 
man Class: viz. Cesar’s Commenta- 
ries, Cicero’s Select Orations, Virgil ; 
the Greek Testament, and Greca Mi- 
nora; English Grammar, Arithmetick, ° 
and Geography. Candidates for an 
advanced standing must sustain a fur- 
ther examination on those branches of 
learning which have been pursued by 
the Class they propose to enter. 

Candidates for the partial course 
must be qualified to pursue, to advan- 
tage, those studies to which they mean 
to devote their attention. 

The studies of the several Classes in 
the regular course are arranged as fol- 
lows ;—viz. 


FRESHMAN CLASS. 
First Term. 

Livy, (five first books.)—Translations. 

Roman Antiquities. 

Greca Majora, (Herodotus, Thucydi- 
des, Xenophon’s Cyropedia.)—Dec- 
lamations. 

Second Term. 

Geography reviewed, and the constuct- 
ing of Maps.—Compositions. 

Horace begun.—Prosody. 

Greca Majora, cont. (Lysias, Isocrates, 
Demosthenes.) —Declamations. 

Third Term. 

Arithmetick reviewed.--Compositions. 

Horace finished.—Writing Latin verse. 

Greca Majora, cont. (Xen. Memora- 
bilia, Aristotle de Poetica, Dionysius, 
Longinus.)—Declamations. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS, 


First Term. 
Logick.—Compositions. 
Cicero de Oratore—Declamations. 
Greca Majora, cont. (Homer's Odys- 
sey, Apollionus, &c.) 
Second Term. 
Algebra begun. 
Terence.-—Com positions. 
Greca Majora finished, (Euripides, 
Pindar.)—Declamations. 
Third Term. 
Algebra finished.—Declamations. 
Plane Geometry. 
Paley’s Evidences, and Nat. Theolo- 
gy —Compositions. 
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JUNIOR CLASS. 
First Term. 
Plane Trigonometry, Navigation, Sur- 
veying, Levelling, &c. 
Blair's Lectures —Compositions and 
Declamations. 
Solid Geometry. 
Second Term. 
Spherical Trigonometry, Descriptive 
Geometry, &c 
Tacitus.—-Compositions and Declama- 
tions. 
Analytick Geometry, and Conick Sec- 
tions. 
Third Term. 
Differential and Intergral Calculus ; 
or Homer. 
Natural Philosophy. 
Moral Philosophy.—Compositions and 
Declamations. 


SENIOR CLASS. 
First Term. 
Chemistry. 
Natural Philosophy, continued. 
Elements of Criticism.—Compositions 
and Declamations. 
Second Term. 
Philosophy of the Mind.—Composi- 
tions and Declamations. 
Astronomy, and mathematical Geog- 
raphy. 
Homer or Greek Testament, with the 
rules of Criticism applied to the 
Text and Interpretation. 


Third Term. 
Mineralogy, Geology, and Botany. 
Butler’s Analogy. 

Vattel’s Law of Nations, or Homer, or 
G. Testament continued. 


Students of the regular course ma 
apply themselves to the study of the 
rench or Spanish Languages, in lieu 
of such of the foregoing studies, as the 
President may think proper to dis- 
pense with for their accomodation. 
Lectures will be delivered, by the 
son po on Ancient Literature and 
elles Lettres ; on natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy; on Chemistry and 
Mineralogy ; on Agriculture and Po- 
litical Economy ; and on Botany.” 





COLLEGE OF WIILLIAM AND MARY. 

The Committee of Schools and 
Colleges in the Virginia Legislature, 
has reported in favour of a change in 
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the site of the College. The report 
estimates the present funds of the Col- 
lege at $132,161. The average num- 
ber of ;upils from the year 1786, to 
1823, was 42. The whole number at 
the present time is 18. The commit- 
tee say that when the College was 
founded, it was placed inthe heart of 
the population of Virginia. ‘The 
wealth, the taste, the genius of the 
Colony,” they say, “closely surround- 
ing the Institution, welcomed its 
cheerful light, and by their patronage, 
gave it lustre and celebrity —But in 
the evolutions of society, population 
pursuing the salubrity of our climate, 
and the allurements of our soil, has 
spread itself through the middle and 
western parts of our state, and carried 
with it the largst number of our youths 
and the greatest demand for education. 
The thinned society of the lower coun- 
ties, seems not to have availed itself, 
to much extent, of the great advant- 
ages offered to it through this College.” 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 
It was mentioned in our number for 
January that there were to be eight 
Schools or Professorships in this institu- 
tion. Onthe first of March the regular 
course of instructioncommenced. Ev- 
ery student is at liberty to attend such 
of the Professors, and such only, as he 
chooses. The fees are established for 
a term of ten months and a half, from 
February 1, to December 15 as fol- 
lows—For diet to be paid to the keep- 
ers of the hotels $100—to the Univer- 
sity for dormitories, and use of the 
publick buildings, $23—to the Profes- 
sors, $50 if a single one is attended, 
$30 each if two are attended, and $25 
each, if three. Domitories are provi- 
ded for two hundred and eighteen stu- 
dents, two in each. 





GENEVA COLLEGE. 

The productive funds of this Institu- 
tion are represented to be more than 
60,000 dollars ; and a report has been 
made in the Legislature of New-York, 
recommending that the state make an 
appropriation of money for the erec- 
tion of suitable college buildings. It 
appears from this report, that the Trus- 
tees have it in contemplation to estab- 
lish professorships for a branch to this 
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Institution, in most respects similar to 
— Fellenburgh School in Switzer- 
and. 





NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FUND. 

The whole amount of the New Jer- 

sey School Fund, the foundation of 

which was laid, February 12, 1817, is 

$150,127. The amount of interest and 
dividends yearly is $10,826. 





COLLATERAL BIBLE. 
Bliss & White, of New York, pro- 
pose publishing by subscription, “ The 
Collateral Bible, or a Key to the Hol 
Scriptures in which all the correspond- 
ing texts are brought together into one 
view, and arranged in a familiar and 
easy manner.” The work, it is ex- 
pected, will be comprised in five quar- 
to volumes, of 800 pages each, at sev- 
en dollars a volume ; or it may be had, 
if preferred, in quarter volumes at one 
dollar and fifty cents each. The text 
is to be printed ona large type, and 
the verses referred to on a smaller one. 
The work is to be compiled by Wil- 
liam M’Corkle, with the assistance of 
the Rev. Gregory T. Bedell, and the 
Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, and is to be 
put to press early in June next. 





THE CHURCH PERFECT AND ENTIRE. 
A Sermon with this title has recent- 
ly been published by the Rev. Francis 
. Cuming, Rector of St. {Luke's 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. It is an ap- 
plication of the words of St. James— 
Perfect and entire, wanting nothing— 
to the Forms and Ceremonies, and to 
the Doctrines, Liturgy, and Ministry of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. Dis- 
courses like this, especially in the new- 
ly organized congregations of our 
ommunion can scarcely fail to be 
useful; and, the individual members 
of such congregations, when supplied 
with ministers like Mr. C. can scarcely 
fail, with the Divine blessing, to be 
fitly joined together, and to be made 
able to.give every man who shall ask 
them, a reason for their faith as 
Churchmen, as well as for their hope, 
as Christians. 





HORNE’S INTRODUCTION. 
E. Littell, has in press, an Introduc- 
tion to the Critical Study and Knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures. By Thomas 





Hartwell Horne, M. A. In four vol- 
umes. The Christian Observer ob- 
serves, “It is saying much—yet as far 
as our knowledge of Biblical works 
extends, not too much to assert of these 
volumes, that they constitute the most 
important theological publication of 
their kind, which bas appeared in this 
or any other country for many years.” 


-__ 





HEBREW MANUSCRIPT. 
The biblical world is at present oc- 
cupied in the investigation of a He- 
brew roll of great antiquity, found in 
a vessel captured by the Greeks, 
which roll has recently been brought 
to England. The enormous sum of 
twelve hundred and fifty pounds has 
been asked for this relick; and half 
that amount is said to have been offer- 
ed for it by an eminent Hebrew capi- 
talist. 





WINER'S GRAMMAR OF THE NEW-TES 
TAMENT. 

A work has just been published, en- 
titled ““A Greek Grammar of the New- 
Testament, translated from the Ger- 
man of George Benedict Winer, Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Erlangen; by 
Moses Stuart, Professor of Sacred Lit- 
erature in the Theological Seminary 
at Andover, and Edward Robinson, 
Assistant Instructor in the same de- 
partment.” ‘This work is designed for 
students in Theology, who are suppos- 
ed to be already acquainted with the 
general grammar of the Greek lan- 
guage, and it is therefore occupied on- 
ly with the peculiarities in the diction 
of the New-Testament writers. The 
importance of these peculiarities will 
appear, when it is considered that the 
Greek language itself had undergone 
no small changes previously to the 
Christian era, and had lost much of v 
the purity which belonged to the clas- 
sick writers ; and especially when it is 
considered that the writers of the New- 

Testament were Jews, chiefly conver- 
sant with the Hebrew Scriptures, the 
idiom of which they constantly intro- 
duce into their writings. Hence the 
necessity of such a grammar as Wi- 
ner’s, to a correct study of the New- 
Testament. We believe its place is 
not supplied by any work in our lan- 


guage. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
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CALCUTTA. 
First Episcopal Charge.—The Bish- 
op of Calcutta held his First Visitation, 
on Ascension Day, the 27th of May, 
at the Cathedral. On this occasion, 
his Lordship delivered his Primary 
Charge, some extracts of which we 
are enabled to lay before our Readers, 
from a Calcutta Paper. 


Arduous but Honourable Duties of an 
Indian Chaplain. 

After speaking of the backwardness 
of many of the English Clergy to enter 
on service in India, his Lordship drew 
a striking picture of the trials and la- 
bours of a devoted Chaplain :— 

Those, indeed, would much mistake, 
who should anticipate, in the fortunes 
of an Indian Chaplain, a life of indo- 
lence, of opulence, of luxury. An In- 
dian Chaplain must come prepared for 
hard labour, in a climate where labour 
is often death. He must come pre- 
pared for rigid self-denial. in situations 
where all around him incites to sensu- 
al indulgence. He must be content 
with an income, liberal indeed in it- 
self, but altogether disproportioned to 
the charities, the hospitalities, the un- 
avoidable expenses, to which his situ- 


ation renders him liable. He must be/ 


content to bear his life in his hand; 
and to leave, very often, those dearer 
than life itself, to n1s care alone, who 
feeds the ravens, who never, or most 
rarely, suffers the seed of the righteous 
to beg their bread. 

Nor are the qualifications which he 
will need, nor the duties which will 
be imposed upon him, less arduous than 
the perils of his situation. He must 
be no uncourtly recluse, or he will 
lose all influence over the higher class- 
es of his congregation: he must be no 
man of pleasure, or he will endanger 
their souls and his own. He must be 
a scholar, and a man of cultivated 
mind ; and, at the same time, conde- 
scend to simple men, for here, as else- 
where, the bulk of his congregation 
must be ignorant and poor; nor, in 
his intercourse with the humbler class 
of his hearers, has he always the same 
cheering circumstances, which make 
the house of the English Parochial- 
Minister the Schoo] and Temple of 


Religion, and his morning and evening 
walks a daily source of blessing and of 
blessedness~ His servants will be of 
a different creed from his own. His 
intercourse will not be with the happy, 
harmless peasant: his feet will not be 
found at the wicker-gate of the well 
known cottage, beneath the venerable 
tree in the grey church-porch, and by 
the side of the hop-ground or the corn- 
field: but he must kneel by the bed 
of infection or despair, in the barrack. 
the prison, or the hospital. 

But, to the well-tempered and well- 
educated, the diligent and pious Cler- 
gyman—who can endear himself to 
the poor without vulgarity, and to the 
rich without involving himself in their 
vices—who can reprove sin without 
harshness, and poe penitence with- 
out undue indulgence—who delights 
in bis Master’s work, even when divest- 
ed of many of those outward circum- 
stances, which, in our own country, con- 
tribute to render that work interesting—- 
who feels a pleasure in bringing men 
to God, proportioned to the extent 
of their previous wanderings—to such: 
a man as Martyn was—I can promise 
no common usefulness and enjoyment 
in the situation of an Indian Chaplain: 
I can sree him, in any station to 
which he may be assigned, an educat- 
ed society, and an almost unbounded 
range of usefulness. I can promise 
him the favour of his superiors, the 
friendship of his equals, and affections 
strong as death from those whose wan- 
derings he corrects; whose distresses 
he consoles, and by whose sick and 
dying bed he stands as a Minister- 
ing Angel. Are further inducements 
needful ? I can promise to such a man 
the esteem, the regard, the veneration 
of the surrounding Gentiles—the con- 
solation, at least, of having removed 
from their minds, by his blameless life 
and winning manners, some of the 
most inveterate and injurious prejudi- 
ces which opposed themselves to the 
Gospel ; and the honour, it may be, of 
which examples are not wanting among 
you, of planting the Cross of Christ in 
the wilderness of a Heathen heart,, 
and extending the frontiers of the vis- 
ible Church amid the hills of darkness 
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and the strong holds of errour and idol- 
atry. 


Appeal against the Misrepresentations 
of the Abbe Dubois. 

The Chirch Missionaries attending 
the Visitation were addressed by the 
Bishop. In speaking of the intent and 
importance of their labours, his Lord- 


ship was led to the consideration of 


the great question of the conversion 
of the Heathen, and to some remarks 
on the late work of the Abbe Dubois. 
The unchristian spirit in which that 
werk is written was jusily reproved ; 
and the assertions of the author on 
the impracticability of converting the 
Hindoos were confuted by an appeal 
to facts. Having adduced the testimo- 
nt arising from the converts under the 

yhurch Missionary Society at Agra, 
Benares, Mecrut, and Chunar, his 


Lordship thus appealed to those of 


other Societies, whether connected or 
not with the Church :— 

Bear witness, those numerous be- 
lievers of our own immediate neigh- 
bourhood, with whom, though we dif- 
feron many, and doubiless on very 
important points, I should hate my- 
self if I could regard them as any oth 
er than my Brethren and Fellow-ser- 
vants in the Lord. Let the populous 
Christian Districts of Malabar eee wit- 
ness, where believers are not reckoned 
by solitary individuals, but by hundreds 
and by thousands. Bear witness Cey- 
lon, where the Cross has lost its re- 
proach ; and the Chiefs of the land are 
gradually assuming, without scruple, 
the attire, the language, and the reli- 
gion of Englishmen. And let him 
finally bear witness, whom we have 
now received into the number of the 
commissioned servants of the Church ; 
and whom we trust, at no distant day, 
to send forth, in the fullness of Chris- 
tian authority, to make known the 
way of truth to those his countrymen 
from whose errours he has himself been 
graciously delivered. 

This allusion was to a native of In- 
dia, admitted, on this solemn occasion, 
into Deacon’s Orders. 

In concluding this part of his charge, 
his Lordship observed— 

Even from the taunts of an enemy a 
wise man will increase his wisdom: 
and if we learn from the volume which I 


have quoted, greater moderation in our 
language, and a greater circumspection 
in our deportment; a more strict ad- 
herence to the union and discipline of 
the Church, and a more careful absti- 
nence from every thing like exaggera- 
tion in those accounts of our progress 
in the work which are sent to our 
friends in Europe ; it is apparent that 
some essential hindrances would be 
greatly lessened, which now impede 
the progress of the truth ; and a more 
abundant blessing may be expected on 
our toils, from Him, who is the God 
of peace and order. 


HINDOO WIDOWS. 

The Edinburgh Review says the 
practice of widows’ consigning them- 
selves to the flames with their de- 
ceased husbands does not appear to be 
falling into disuse in the British pro- 
vince of Bengal. The number of 
these victims in that. province im 1815 
was 278; 1816, 442; 1817, 707; Is138 
839; 1819, 650; 1820, 567. “* This 
yractice,” adds the Review, “ seenis to 
me a deep root in the prejudices of 
the people of India. The sacrifice is 
commonly voluntary, and seems to be 
a mingled act of high devotion and 
conjugal fidelity. The unhappy vic- 
tim is influenced by the notion that 
her own as well as her husband's ev- 
erlasting happiness, will be promoted 
by her death ; and that they will meet 
in Paradise, never more to part. 


THE BURNING OF AN AGED HINDOO 
wIDow. 

The following account is tak- 
en from the journal of a Mission- 
ary Excursion by Messrs. Traw- 
son, M. Hill, and Warden,made in 
the latter part of the year 1823. 
This Journal is published in the 
Sixth Report of the Bengal Aux- 
iliary Missionary Society, made 
at an annual meeting of that in- 
titution January 28th 1824. 

This afternoon we had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the perpetration of 
the above complicated crime, which 
from the eharacter of its subject, was 
peculiarly shocking. Previously to 
the commencement of the deed for an 
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hour we remonstrated, but in vain, on 
the guilt that they were about to con- 
tract, with the thronging spectators. 
At length all things being ready, a de- 
creput “old woman, of about eighty 
years in age, was conducted to the 
river side by her own daughter, who 
there anointed and prepared for the 
sacrifice her infirm and widowed pa- 
rent. On asking the deluded idolater 
if she wished to be burned, she an- 
swered, “ Yes.”—‘And why do you 
wish it ?”—** Having lived so many 
years with my husband, I am desirous 
to die, and be re-united to him.”— 
“ Whither do you think he is gone ?” 
To heaven; and I also am going 
thither.”—* But you are so old, that 
you cannot live long, and why should 
you die a violent death, when in the 
course of nature a short period must 
close your mortal career?” ‘To en- 
courage her in re linquishing her design, 
we then promised if she would do so 
to take her to our own home and pro- 
vide for her support; our proposal 
seemed for a short time to agitate her 
mind, but having regained her firm- 
ness she replied,“ Why do you in- 
terrupt me ? why do you prevent me 
from burning : ? why do you thus give 
me pain?” F inding all efforts to suc- 
ceed in our design would be fruitless, 
from further interference in the shock- 
ing business of the day we desisted, 
when the tragedy immediately com- 
menced—an offering of rice and plan- 
tains, which as an oblation to the 
goddess of the water, had been put in- 
to her withered hand, the wretched 
suicide cast upon the stream; and 
the other necessary ceremonies hav- 
ing been performed, she began slow- 
ly to advance to the funeral pile, 
where the dead body of her husband 
awaited her arrival. After she had 
four times circumambulated the pyra- 
mid she endeavoured to ascend the fa- 
tal wood, when in consequence of 
signal from an officiating brahmin, 
drums and shouts with their shocking 
dissonance rent the air. Fearing, per- 
haps, lest at this dreadful crisis, her re- 
solution might fail, the populace was 
directed to renew its vociferations, in 
which she herself aided and encour- 
aged it. Being mounted on the fag- 
gots, and in the act of embracing the 
lifeless form of her partner; with a 


savage precipitancy, the sight of which 
chilled us with unutterable horrour 
massy pieces of wood were heaped 
upon her tottering frame, and from 
the crimson tide which immediately 
ensued, what at that moment must 
have been the nature of her agonies, 
itis not difficult to conjecture. Yet 
not having by this act of butchery 
been rendered quite senseless, at the 
touch of the flames, which her eldest 
son applied, her screams were most 
heart-rending ; they were, however, 
by the acclamations of the applauding 
multitude, soon drowned, and in a 
few minutes her writhings, which had 
sometimes been so violent as to move 
the whole mass that was upon her, 
abated, and all was reduced to ashes. 





THE POPE AND THE JEWS. 
The Pope has lately issued an edict 
for the conversion of the Jews, of 
which the following is an extract—* In 
order the better to spread the light of 
the Gospel amongst the Israelites, the 
measures taken during the time of 
Pope Clement VIII. to compel the 
Jews to attend Catholick sermons, and 
which was only interrupted by the re- 
cent political events to which Italy 
has been a prey are re-established 
from the date of first of March last.’ 
The edict afterwards orders “three 
hundred Jews to attend sermon every 
Saturday evening; and that, accord- 
ing to their turn, there shall be amongst 
them 100 individuals aged from 12 to 


13 years, and 50 girls and women of 


the same age. Each time thata Jew 
misses a sermon when it is his turn to 
attend, he shall pay a fine of 5 paoli ; 
no excuse will be admitted ; if the ol- 
der Jews do not denounce the defaul- 
ters, they shall be fined 30 scudi.—Lon- 
don Paper. 





ENGLISH CHURCH IN PARIS. 

On Sunday, Aug. 15, was Sane 
for divine worship, i in the English lan- 
guage, a new Chapel, under the pat- 
ronage of the British Ambassador. It 
has recently been erected in the Jardin 
Marbeuf, Rue de Chaillot Champs 
Elysees. The forenoon service com- 
menced at half past eleven o'clock, 
and was concluded with a sermon by 
the Hon. and Rev. Gerard Noel ; that 
in the afternoon began at three, when 
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a sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Mr. Hawtrey. This commodious place 
of worship is elegantly fitted up, and 
it is heed, will be well attended. It 
is very cheering to a pious mind to be- 
hold the gospel thus following those 
who quit England, that land of privile- 
ges, and repeating in foreign lands its 
gracious offers of mercy and salvation 
to those by whom they have been too 
often disregarded and too little prized 
or improved. 





AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND EPISCO- 
PAL CLERGYMAN. 

The Rev. John C. Rudd, D. D. in 
his Historical Notices of St. John’s 
Church, Elizabethtown, N. J. has the 
following remarks and statements con- 
cerning the prejudices against our cler- 
gy at the time of which he was speak- 
ing. 

The war of the revolution had a 
melancholy and ruinous effect upon 
the concerns of ourcommunion. The 
Church of England being connected 
with the state government of _ that 
country, and the circumstance that 
the clergy of that Church were bound 
by the oath of conformity and allegi- 
ance, to support and defend the meas- 
ures of the crown, led all the com- 
mon people to believe, and all the pre- 
judiced partisans of popular govern- 
ment to maintan, that a Churchman 
and a foe to American liberty were sy- 
nonymous terms. This, of course, 

roduced a strong feeling wherever the 
Church was known, the effect of which 
was to bring odium on our commun- 
ion, and to induce many to believe 
that they were doing God service by 
promoting herruin. This idea was 
carried so far at the time this building 
was erected, that it was necessary 
for the friends of the Church, with 
swords in their hands, to watch the 
walls by night, in order to prevent the 
work of the preceding day from being 
destroyed, a circumstance which oc- 
curred several times.” Happy for us, 
and the community at large, the prin- 
* This information was reccived from 
Gen. Williamson, and from Mrs. Hy!- 
ton, a lady of distinguished prety,who 
died in 1810, at the age of 92-years. 
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ciple of toleration is now much better 
understood. 

It is most honourable te our country, 
and gratifying to our hearts to know, 
that these hostile feelings have given 
place to others more worthy of eleva- 
ted minds, and more in harmony with 
truth. It has long since been seen and 
felt, that Episcopalians yield to none 
in affection, in submission, and’ it may 
be said, in talents and zeal in defend- 
ing the rights of our most beautiful 
system of civil polity. 





NEW YORK. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church, 
in the State of New York, has now 
em tr twenty-one missionaries ; 
and, from the Journal of their last 
Convention it appears, that in the 
year 1824, more than 500 new commu- 
nicants were added im the several 
eer: One of their missionaries is 
abouring among the Oneida Indians, 
from whose report the interesting fact 
is gathered, that there are forty of 
that tribe now in communion with 
the Episcopal Church. <A writer in 
the Religious Advocate published at 
Rochester, N. Y. who has recently 
preached to a part of this tribe, ob- 
serves, “he can truly say that he 
never saw a congregation exhibit 
more of solemnity and devotion. 
They join in the Liturgy (of which 
they have a translation in their own 
tongue) with great fervour. Their 
manner of singing and chanting is pe- 
culiarly fine.” 

The same writer adds, “ from other 
Journals which have been seen, it is 
believed that the Episcopal Church 
throughout the Union is highly pros- 
perous. In many places, where only 
a few years since not a single Episco- 
palian was known to be residing, are 
now to be found flourishing and highly 
respectable congregations.” 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The 37th Annual Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in the 
Diocese of South Carolina, was held 
in the city of Charleston on the 16th, 
17th, and 18th of February. Present 
the Right Rev. Bishop Bowen, 12 Pres- 
byters, 8 Deacons, and delegates from 
19 parishes. The Church in this Dio- 
cese consists of the Bishop, 28 Pre» 
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byters, 11 Deacons, and 39 congrega- 
tions. In the last Ecclesiastical year, 
there have been in the 20 parishes 
from which Porochial reports were re- 
ceived, 352 baptisms; of which 58 
were persons of colour. The commu- 
cants of 19 parishes were reported to 
be 1751; of which number 423 are 
coloured persons. 





The Rev. Benjamin Clark Cutler, 
Minister of Christ Church Quincy, has 
received from some unknown friends, 
sixty dollars—thirty of which are to 
constitute him a member ef the Amer- 
ican Bible Society; and the other 
thirty are to make him a member of 
a Missionary Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 





ORDINATIONS. 

At an Ordination, held by the Right 
Rev Dr. Bowen, Bishop of South Car- 
olina, on Sunday, the 2eth of Novem- 
ber, 1824, in St. Helena Church, Beau- 
fort, Mr. Edward Neufville, late of the 
General Theological Seminary, was 
admitted to the Holy Order of Dea- 


cons. 


On Friday, the 10th of December, 
1824, in St. Phillip’s Church, Charles- 
ton, S. C. Mr. George W. Hathaway, 
was admitted, by the Right Rev. Dr. 
Bowen, Bishop of the Diocese, to the 
Holy Order of Deacons. 


The Right Rev. Dr. Croes, Bishop 
of the Diocese of New Jersey held an 
Ordination in Christ Church, New- 
Brunswick, on Wednesday, the 15th 
December, 1824, and admitted to the 
Holy Order of Priests, the Rev. Wil- 
liam L. Johnson, Rector elect of St. 
Michael’s Church, Trenton. 


Mr. Paul T. Keith, late of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, was ad- 
mited to the Holy Order of Deacons, 
at an Ordination, held by the Rt. Rev. 
Nathaniel Bowen, D. D. at Charles- 
ton, 8S. C. on Thursday, the 6th of 
January, 1825. 


The Right Rev. Nathaniel Bowen, 
on Sunday the 9th of January, 1825, 
acting in behalf of Bishop Hobart, 
held an Ordination in St. Michael’s 
Church, Charleston, 8S. C. and admit- 
ted Isaac Low, A. M. of New York and 
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late of the General Theological Sem- 
inary, to the Holy Order of Dea- 


cons. 


On Sunday the 6th of February, at 
an Ordination, held in Charleston, 8S. 
C. by the Right Rev. Nathaniel Bow- 
en D. D. Bishop of that state, Mr- 
Phillip Gadsden, and Mr. Edward 
Thomas, were admitted to the Holy 
Order of Deacons. 


On Sunday, the 27th February, in 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, the Rev. 
Robert Davis, Missionary, was admit- 
tec to the Holy Order of Priests, by 
the Right Rev. William White, Bish- 
op of the Diocese of Pennsylvania. 


At an Ordination, in St. Paul's 
Church, Boston, en Sunday the 13th 
of March, the Rev. Joseph incesber, 
Minister of Christ Church, Leicester, 
was admitted to the Holy Order of 
Priests, by the Right Rev. Dr. Gris- 
wold, Bishop of the Diocese, the Rev. 
Messeurs. Eaton, Jarvis, and Blake, 
being present and assisting. 


~ On Wednesday the 16th March, the 
new Church erected by the Merrimack 
Manufacturing Compuny at Chelms- 
ford was consecrated to the worship 
and service of Almighty God, by the 
Bishop of the Eastern Bidocse, under 
the name of St. Ann’s Church. And 
immediately after the Consecration, 
the Rev. Benjamin Clark Cutler, A. B. 
Deacon and Minister of Christ Church, 
Quincy, and the Rev. Theodore Ed- 
son, A. B. Deacon and Minister of the 
New Parish at Chelmsford, were ad- 
mitted to the Holy Order of Priests. 
Morning Prayer was read by the Rev. 
Dr. Gardiner, who also assisted at the 
celebration of the Communion; and 
the Candidates were presented by the 
Rev. Dr. Jarvis. An excellent and ap- 
propriate discourse was delivered by 
the Bishop to a very crowded and at- 
tentive congregation; the Psalmody 
and Anthems, were well sung, and the 
services in general highly solemn and 
impressive. 


On Thursday Morning, March 17th, 
at an Ordination held in St. Ann’s 
Church, Chelmsford, George Richard- 
son, A. M. of New-Hampshire, was 
admitted to the Holy Order of Dea- 
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cons. An address was delivered by 
the Bishop, and the candidate was pre- 
sented by the Rev. Dr. Jarvis. 





From the Philadelphia Recorder. 

The Treasurer of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, acknowledges the 
receipt of the following sums :— 


Life subscription from Miss Eli- 
za Turner, $30 00 
Do. Rev. James Chapman, 30 00 
Donation from Rev. John Cro- 
es, President of the Mission- 
ary Society of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. ? 20 50 
Annual subscriptions collected 
by E. Bacon, collector, 189 00 
George Pomeroy, of Coopers- 
town, Otsego county, N. Y.a 
patron, 50 00 
Donation from Mite Society of 
Sunday School of St. Peters’ 
Church Baltimore, 5 00 
Do. from Auxiliary Missionary 


Society of Carlisle, 19 00 


Donation from a Lady, by Mr. 
Kemper, 5 00 
Do. from Auxiliary Female Mis- 
sionary Society of St. Luke’s 
Church, Germantown, by Mr. 


Lippitt, 20 00 
Do. from Miss Gray, of Freder- 
icksburg, Virginta, 12 00 


Do. from the coloured people of 

Bishop Griswold’s Church, in 

Bristol, Rhode Island, 2 23 
Do. from the Rev. John L. Bry- 

an of Pottsville, Maryland, for 

the Indian Mission, 10 00 
Do. from the Female Union Mis- 

sionary Society of Perth Am- 

boy, for the Green Bay Mis- 

sion, 24 00 
Annual! subscriptions 4a 3 do. 12 00 
Donation by the hands of the 

Rev. Mr. Powers, of Newark, 

New Jersey, 30 00 
Do. from the Female Missiona- 

ry Association of St. James’ 

Church, Lancaster, by the 

hands of Rev. Mr. Muhlen- 

berg, 40 00 


$498 78 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Publishers of the Gospel Advocate acknowledge with 


pleasure a valuable increase to their list of Subscribers since 
the commencement of the present volume; and, to evince 
their intention of making the work additionally valuable, so 
far at least, as its patronage will justify such an intention, they 
add to this number an extra half sheet. ‘They would also, at 
the same time, intimate a hope, that their list of Subscribers 
will continue so to increase, as to enable them to publish 40 
pages instead of 32, every month. 

It is proposed, in the Literary and Philosophical Depart- 
ment of the Advocate, to notice as far as they come to the 
knowledge of the Editor, all new publications particularly re- 


‘lating to the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 


States. 
Communications on hand will receive attention in due time. 











Pace 





